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Nat MAKERS—Members of the House Ways and Means 
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The Owners of the Old Colony Building did not kn 
Modern Elevators would save $25,000 in one yé 


No one knows offhand 


Building managements cannot be expected to know just 
what the savings will be in elevator modernization. The 
most experienced elevator engineers cannot tell you until 
after they have carefully studied the building, its 
special problems and its advantages. Many ways of 


cutting costs reveal themselves upon investigation. 


$25,000 was saved the first year by the management of 
the Old Colony Building, Chicago, after an investment 
of $80,000 in replacing six hydraulic with five 
Westinghouse electric elevators. Where can such an 


investment be equaled today? 


But the first real motive in replacing the antiquated 
with today’s more efficient machinery is the necessity 
of first-class service. Owners must provide tenants with 


the new comforts to influence permanency of occupation. 


Modernization, then, is the real investment of this 
period. Consult Westinghouse engineers—get a picture 
of what can be saved and at the same time gain the 


many advantages of maintaining finer elevator service. 


Westinghouse F lectric Flevators 
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troit. The French ar 


messages giving the RFC price 
have been beating official mes- 
» London by several minutes. 
scandal; much talk about a 

It wasn’t a leak at all, just 
ibling. The novice has no con- 
of what can be done in the way 
t transmission with proper set-up 
lities. A 3-minute round trip 
» of messages, London-New 
vhich includes time to write on 
- the answer to a question, is all 
lay’s work of a press association. 


inp Or of New Jersey this week 
aded the world that no banker ever 

rved on its board, or ever will, 

lded that no employee is per- 

to serve in any capacity with any 

Which, as some thousands of 
ess men must have remarked with 

is just fine if you are the Stand- 
Oil Co 


unpaign—by speeches, by news- 
ublicity, by advertising space, by 
which was to “sell” the New 
Stock Exchange to the public turns 
be just reportorial imagination 
hange did talk of something of 
but decided—wisely—that this 
time to seek attention. It's both 
and too early. Too late to 
sentiment in this Congress; too 
to begin to build for the future. 


NDANCE at the Chicago livestock 

was 440,000 in 8 days, which is 

mark since 1928. Which proves 

thing—either that business is bet- 
er or else that Chicago now has the 
xposition habit. 


\NOTHER statistic: The same man on 

ime program at the same hour over 

ic same hook-up made the same offer 

he had made a year before to the day. 

he increase in 1933 returns was 158%. 

n larger increases were recorded in 

ding weeks. This comes to you, 

lies and gentlemen, through the cour- 

tesy of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem and the Carborundum Co. 


From an official transcript of a recent 

speech by Miss Perkins: “The so-called 

[ripe A program is aimed primarily at 

restoring parity for the farmer.” 

_If it's really what the lady said, Dr. 

Freud could explain it, but it was, we 
spect just the typist who thus bared 

Inconscious 


he OFFICIALS have denied stoutly that 
had any intention of exercising con- 
ol of institutions which sold preferred 
s tock to the government. But all the 
bankers’ suspicions were aroused anew 
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when Washington dispatches suggested 
that Walter J. Cummings, chairman of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp 
might become chairman of the Conti 
nental Illinois National, of Chicago. The 


among bankers everywhere, but ment. Which 


particularly in the Middle West, was true or not 

distinctly hostile—not to Cummings per 

sonally, but to the idea of a government REAL ESTATE is looking up. Pr 
man being set in as head of the first big glimpse of semi-annual reports 
bank to sell stock to the RF¢ It now ning to come in to th rm net 
seems certain the Cummings nomination ciation of Real Estate Boards 
will not be made, if it ever was seriously two-thirds of the districts ar 
contemplated 


better business. Families a 
to “undouble.”” There was 
} 


ROEBUCK’S new department some cities, when surveys showed 


store in Chicago, to be ready Nov. 1, number of families doubled 
1934, will be completely air-conditioned, ceeded the vacancies. Which 
which makes it one of the biggest air- backlog of building d 
conditioning projects yet undertaken 

The new industry takes great heart from LuMBERMEN feel keen 

No building henceforth, whether been poor 
for masses or classes, will be modern and that contrete, steel, and 


merchandisers 1 


air conditioning, the enthusi- gone into many structures 
} 


asts contend, and point to the Sears more economically have beet 
store as supporting evidence wood. So now their associati 


culating a list of 


FRENCH automobile makers are buying of the PWA, runnir 
equipment here. Andre Citroén, for ex- suggesting that 


is spending $4 millions on tools that lumber g 








The Business Outlook 


Just as the days grew shorter and then longer in this 
single week, so are the business weather signs mixed as 
usual at this season of the year. The year-end slack- 
ening in textile operations is here, and the mills are 
methodically curtailing their output under code rules. 

The steel mills, by contrast, grow busier, defying 
the seasonal trend. Rail business for spring rolling is 
accumulating rapidly. The industry carefully watches 
Weirton’s struggle with the Labor Board which may 
have fateful consequences. Detroit is feverishly get- 
ting ready for The Big Show, and proudly unveiling 
new models. . . . November reports just becoming cur- 
rent show a down turn in two major indices—employ- 
ment and wholesale prices. December prices recede still 
further. . But freight movement holds up better than 
ordinarily expected at this season. Holiday retail trade 
was gratifying. Life insurance sales gained about an 
inch over the same period of last year. Farm crops 
are 42%, more valuable than 1932's, and those who sell 
goods to farmers feel the difference. . Europe de- 
velops business cheerfulness almost everywhere, with 
employment and retail trade advancing in step. 
NRA looks back on 6 months’ work and finds it good, 
on the whole. Meanwhile the gold-buying program 
continues slowly and deliberately. 
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...perhaps 


WE, TOO, 
SHOULD USE 
COPPER” 


LERT EXECUTIVES in many lines of busi- 
wd are using Anaconda Metals to 
improve their products and strengthen 
their competitive positions. They are using 
Anaconda Copper and Brass . . . durable, 
non-rusting, economical stand-bys of the 
metal working industry. And they are also 
using the newer copper-alloys which offer, 
in addition, engineering, cost and sales ad- 
vantages hardly dreamed of 20 years ago. 

Today not only engineers, but executives 
as well have found food for thought in the 
endless possibilities provided by recent 
achievements in non-ferrous metallurgy. 
For instance, Everdur, a patented alloy 
composed almost entirely of copper, pos- 
sesses the strength and weldability of steel. 
Another newer Anaconda alloy, Beryllium 
Copper, has remarkable heat treating qual- 
ities . . . can be readily worked in the an- 
nealed state, then heat treated to achieve 
strength, hardness and other physical prop- 
erties never before attained in the non-fer- 


rous field. 
“Perhaps we, too, should use Copper” 


is a timely question. And one we will be fy 


ANACONDA 


7] 
from mine to consumer 
, ' . 


glad to help you answer by placing at your 
disposal the wealth of practical metallur- 
sical knowledge acquired during a cen- ——— 


tury’s close cooperation with industry. 





THE AMERICAN BRASS COMP \\N) 
Gen. Offices: W aterbury, ( onn., Offices and Agencies in Prin 


ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toro 
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What Congress Will Do 


DECEMBER 23, 1933 


Much fractious talk, but docile action, expected from 


the coming session of Congress. 


Business Week pre- 
I 


sents its forecast of legislation affecting business. 


WASHINGTON—What promises to be a 
docile Congress in actions, but a 
insurgent one in words, will 
en Jan. 3. 
‘Most of the big things desired by the 
and there are really very 
few of them—will go through pretty 
such as he wants them. 
Most of his cabinet members, with 
probable exception of Secretary 
n, of the Navy, will take a good 
f riding. Their pet programs 
ve raked fore and aft, and there 
be sniping a-plenty. The same 
goes double for the Brain Trust 
who are even less popular on Capi 
Hill than the cabinet members 
Disorganized Opposition 
The Republicans as a party are so 
lit as to policies and objectives that 
session will be well on its way be 
re there is anything approaching a 
nited partisan resistance to the Ad- 
inistration. Eventually there will be, 
cause it is logical, and sooner or 
ater the leadership of the party will 
bly first assert itself, and then 
rk out a program. 
The only strong desire on the part 
the President which is almost cer 
to be gratified is a desire for 
rly adjournment. Every indication is 
ngress will straggle along as usual, 
bably well into the summer. There 
many forecasts of early adjourn- 
none of which will be recalled 
pride later. 
Hope is a combination of expectancy 
lesire,"’ Senator Kern (Ind.) used 
y when asked if he “hoped” for 
ly adjournment. “I have the de- 
it not the expectancy.” 
Reasons for Docility 
here are several underlying factors 
make it apparent the Congress 
docile in actions, if not in 


ic 


) The country is still apparently 
behind the President. 

) Strong support of the President 

Progressive group. Senator 

W. Norris (Neb.), dean of the 
insists he merits support. 

) Roosevelt has all the extraordi 

owers he wants. All he has to 
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them 
that 
nits ol 


do is block 
One-third of either 
(4) Lack of united 
Opposition ot 
(5) Improving business reports, in 


repeal of any of 
House 


CONCSIVC 


does 
any siz 


dicating the country is too far along th« 
road to recovery to encourage much sup 
port for substitute programs 

(6) On almost 
versial issue the 
in between two extrem 


every single 


President 


the extremists will be hitting « 
over his shoulders 
Here are a few of the subject 
to come Ip, with best pre 1 
possiblc 
Taxes: ( ongress dis} sed 
the Morgenthau program a k 
} 


Changes in it probably will tend to 


radical 
Instead of re 


make it more rather than mor 
conservative lucing 
on earned incomes under $25,000, Con 


LOOKING FOR MONEY 
man Doughton of the House 


c 


eress is i 
perhaps 
All 


MnLecs 


with 
ollections, such 
by husbands and wives 
certain deduction dep 
lepletion, restriction 
ductions to amou if 


in high favor 


no 
! one in Britain 
1g Companies 
holding compan 


tho iyin 


I . 
Holdir 
ix on 


nlucky 
Ire rn | 


‘ 


I 


rm 
I 


Acting Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, Chair- 


Ww avs 


and Means Committee, and Commissioner 


Helvering of the Bureau of Internal Revenue (left to right), the officials most 
concerned in the matter, talk over sources and possibilities. 














encourage. But this is cluttered up by 
Administration negotiations with for- 
eign countries now vigorously under 
way in the hope of getting trade con- 
cessions 

Slightly higher tax on beer seems 
probable, the government not worry- 
ing nearly so much about bootleg oper- 
ations here, and needing the money. 

Higher surtaxes on big incomes seem 
fairly well assured. 

There is growing desire to get rid 
of tax exempt bonds. Senator Borah 
is urging that Congress take the bull 
by the horns, and see what happens in 
the Supreme Court. Many of the con- 
servatives are for this, not only because 
of the desire to eliminate the tax ex- 
empt haven, but because they think it 
would discourage economically unsound 
municipal ownership projects. 


Public Works: This presents the 
best opportunity for a real fight be- 
tween the President and Congress. In- 
dividuals in House and Senate would 
like the old pork-barrel system restored. 
They want to name the projects and 
specify the amounts for obvious politi- 
cal reasons. Roosevelt and Ickes for 
reasons both economic and political pre- 
fer to have the lump sum appropria- 
tions, and dish ovt the awards as they 
see fit. 

The Administration hopes to start off 
briskly, but to slow down public works 


as private employment picks up. Des- 
‘ramen anxious to avoid any interim, 
i] 


owever, It has taken a long time to 

get the money flowing. Effects are just 
beginning to be felt. It wants to keep 
ball rolling. 


President will ask for a 
lump sum for relief at once. Hopes to 
slow down expenditures, beginning 
about the end of March in the South, 
and working northward with the sun. 
Present funds will expire about Feb. 15, 
so speed by Congress is needed here. 
Little disposition in Congress to oppose 
plan. Many will incline to be more 
liberal than President desires. Probably 
get his own way. 


Relief: 


Food and Drug: A bill very much 
as desired by Professor Tugwell will be 
passed, but it will be softened con- 
siderably. Enough teeth will be left so 
that it can be proclaimed a victory. It 
is mot merely a Tugwell proposal, 
thought that is important. President 
and Secretary Wallace are strong for 
it also. One phase almost sure to be 
adopted is to require the advertising in 
newspapers, magazines, etc., to comply 
with the same restrictions now affecting 


label and wrapper. 
Municipal Bankruptcy: President 


believed sympathetic with move to per- 
mit cities to mark down face value of 
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bonds, just as though they were corpo- 
rations going through receiverships. 
Lots of support promised in Congress 
but not enough definite nose-counting 
to be sure measure will pass, though 
chances seem to favor it. Fact that fed- 
eral courts would supervise satisfies 
some opponents. 


Communications: Federal regula- 
tion of telegraph, telephone, cable, and 
radio services seems assured. Not only is 
President strong for it, but much sen- 
timent in Congress. Probability is 
eventual legislation would provide rigid 
federal control of all interstate business, 
similar to railroad control by I.C.C., 
both as to rates and service. Merger 
of Western Union and Postal envisaged 
in this, as well as drastic control of 


A.T.&T. 


Farm relief: No important changes 
contemplated, but revamping of gov- 
ernment bureaus so as to expedite pay- 
ments may be forced by Congress if 
not brought about in next few weeks 
by Administration. Complicated gov- 
ernment auditing systems and crude ac- 
counts submitted by workers in field do 
not combine well for haste in getting 
the money to farmers. 


Railroads: Railroad Dictator East- 
man expected to have some drastic leg- 
islation for regulation of buses, trucks, 
pipe lines, airplanes. The last will run 
full head into desire of the military 
branches to encourage civilian aviation. 
The first 3 present the most interesting 
prospects A ae real lobby fight of the 
session. In addition Mr. Eastman will 
have some interesting proposals for re- 
vamping of ratlroad methods as a re- 
sult of his questionnaire to patrons. 
Some of the resulting ideas may require 
legislation. 


Securities Act: Despite various re- 
ports to the contrary, the prospect is 
still that there will be very little change 
in the controversial features of the Se- 
curities Act. The outside possibility is 
that some of the details imposing re- 
sponsibility, which are considerably 
harsher than similar provisions of the 
British Companies Act, may be softened. 
President is understood not to have real- 
ized how much further than the British 
law Dr. Frankfurter’s young men— 
Landis and Cohen—went in framing 
this measure. Notwithstanding this, 
however, probability is biil will stand 
pretty much as written. 


Tariff: Little tinkering with the 
tariff expected. No Administration 
program at the moment. Dickering with 
foreign countries on pee nen idea so 
far confined to wines and liquor. Spo- 
radic appeals to protect this or that in- 
dustry expected, but no general revision 
likely. Probability is individual ap- 
peals will succeed in very few cases. 


Currency: Lots of talk bu: 
on sound money, fiat mon 
backs, stabilization, etc., wi 
tion forcing the President's | 
strong probability that son 
be worked out for silver 
dent's approval as sop to sil 
ing states. 


Mortgage Relief: Radi 
zation of mortgage relic! 
though probably proposal f: 
ment to take over all farm 
will not pass. 


Control of Industry: | 
view that all industry shou! 
trolled much as railroads 
I.C.C. indicates recommenda 
possibly action later on, but 


in session. 


Communications 


Roosevelt shows lively interest in 
the suggestion for a telegraph, 
telephone, radio monopoly under 
government regulation. 


WASHINGTON—President R 
lively interest in the report rec 
mitted by his Interdepartment 
munications Committee sig: 
now or later, the Administrat 
tackle the job of developing 
nated telephone, telegraph, « 
radio system. Whether Cong 
do anything about it at the cor 
sion depends upon further st 
the Interstate Commerce Comn 
turn to Washington. 

Congress has opposed combi 
and wireless services. President 
velt favors it as a government-1 
monopoly, an alternative to gov 
ownership. Any proposal for 
tion of wire and radio facilit 
will have to combat hostile sent 
Congress but the Administrat 
sistence on strict government [cg 
may weaken such opposition. 

Merger of Western Union and 
the only combination specifi 
ferred to in the report, was bl 
tne last session. The proposal a 
as a ‘joker’ in the Emergency 
Bill. It was stricken out in th 
on the ground that combining ' 
tensive land telegraph and Atlant 
service of Western Union with 
wire, cable, and radio service o! 
and its parent, the Internation 
phone & Telegraph, would 
out of business. 

Postal ran a net deficit of $2 
during 10 months of 1933 
Union’s net income was $4 mil! 
reduction in allowances for dep: 
and other offsets, had been mad 

In 1929, Postal would have 
RCA Communications. The A 
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felt 


the 


the proposal trespassed 
anti-trust laws and when 
f pu it up to Congress it was 
1 by Senators Couzens and Dill 
Roper committee suggests the 
n Union—Postal merger to elimi 
petitive duplication. It would 
savings to extend telegraph serv- 
more communities. To the ob- 
that unification would displace 
e answer is that such labor would 
n on again in extending service 
territory. 
committee suggests that  tele- 
lines be used in extending tele- 
service. Equipping the Bell sys- 
for dual use is feasible, but the 
cr committee does not 
er the 2-purpose service be ac- 
shed by inter-company agreement 
consolidation. It is apparent, 
er, that operation of the coordi- 
1 services would subject A.T.&T 
vernment regulation. 
r years A.T.&T. has sought to build 
stance to federal regulation, by 


it 


suggest 


est in ‘ Cra : 

raph raging wide distribution of stock 
| : 5 in the first instamece, and by 
under 


g any entanglements that might 
attention from Washington. Be- 
RCA was stripped of its monopoly 
» manufacture by the govern- 
in 1932, A.T.&T. had pulled out 


is otherwise behaved very cir 


a a ’ 
Reprinted from Business Week, Oct. 28, 1933. 


The Roper commiutt 
for unification of 2 
simply reciting the present la 
terconnection: Western Union wit 
multitude of domestic for its tel« 
graph and Atlantic cable services, but 
without radio service; RCA with nothing 
but radio and practically no feeder sta 
tions; A.T.&T.—Postal with telegraph, 
cable, and radio serv ices, starved by lack 
of feeder stations; A.T.&T. with exten 
sive telephone lines used only to a small 
extent for teletype and for telegraph by 
lease. 

The Roper committee is convinced 
that coordination not only will make« 
possible a better all-around service, but 


‘ 1 
omeces 


will also simplify capital structure 
reduce overhead and operating 
to an extent justifying a 


reduction in 


con 


rates 


Labor Board 


The President makes the Labor 
Board highly official. If that isn’t 
enough Congress will act. 


W ASHINGTON—The Administration met 
bold move the Weirton and 
Budd companies’ challenge to the au 
I 
thority of the National Labor Boar 
when the President on Tuesday iss 
an executive order both confirming 


with a 


Acme 


TESTING NIRA—E. T. Weir (left), chairman of Weirton Steel, has offered the 
‘rst serious challenge to the National Labor Board's interpretation of its powers 
under NIRA. Senator Wagner (right) is chairman of the board. This picture, 
‘pparently the only one to show the two men together, was made last October 
when they signed an agreement which settled the Weirton strike. Out of that 
‘sreement, however, has grown the present dispute. 
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nator is apt 
pitol Hill 
Vague Origins 
Until Tuesday, tl thor 
Board Was 
been set up by joint actior 
Advisory Boards of NRA, t 
ind the Labor. Aug. 5, ¢ 
announced it. That 
President called it 
said, “I « 
pu 


appoint 


son 


manship,”” 
it to 
the me 
it some obscure r n } 
just oversight, he did not issue an ex 
tive order So the board, some cri 
contended, had no actu 
Lhe itive order of 
broad enough It by 
heretofore taken by 
] } 


il official stat 


drawn by 


Budd 

Co. of Philadelphia. 
Degrees of Defiance 

Weirton \ 


board I y U 


Pittsburgh and the 


Th 
ance of th« 
the ground that it 


isc WAS a 


employees to a 
tion the board | 
the agreement signe 
president of thi 
of the company union 
Wagner to allow the Nation 
Board to hold the election 
the very big and fundamental qu 
as to whether the refusal to accept th 
board’s plans docs or does not 
tute an infraction of Section 
labor clause, of NIRA itself 
violation, under the steel cod 
able by fine and imprisonmen 
The Budd 
language of the letter to the 
not so rough. Weirton 
through with the board; the Budd con 
pany says it “cannot accept” the plan 
of the board to hold elections to see who 
talks about the reinstatement of 3,000 
strikers who walked out last week and 
walked back and were refused their jobs 
5 days later. In both cases, the plan 
included letting strikers vote, just lik 
the men still at work 


com 


consti 
i(a), th 


but 
bo urd 1s 


; 


1 
case iS Sttiuial 


said 














Weirton Fights 


Independent, compact, prosperous, Weirton Steel is the 
company best able to make a fight on the labor union 


issue. 


Flatly defying NRA’s National Labor Board, 


Weirton runs an employee election under its own rules. 
But the fight isn’t over. 


Lawyers and laymen have watched with 
amazement while the National Recovery 
Administration bowled along the mid- 
dle of the road without scraping a mud- 
guard on legal obstructions. Other 
drivers got out of the way because they 
did not want to interfere with progress 
under the NIRA, or because they did 
not dare oppose a federal government 
clothed suddenly with terrifying power. 
The inevitable collision has come. 
Lawyers (who were invited by General 
Johnson to stay away from the early 
stages of code preparation) are at last 
to get some profitable employment out 
of the revolutionary legislation. 

In protecting one of its children, the 
National Labor Board, the NRA clashes 
with huge, independent Weirton Steel 
Co., which means with Ernest T. Weir. 
Last September Mr. Weir's plants suf- 
fered a shutdown during which angry 
strikers kept workers from their jobs 
with large spiked clubs. Negotiations 
with Senator Wagner's National Labor 
Board settled the trouble with an agree- 
ment signed Oct. 16. Terms included 
supervision by the Labor Board of an 
election of employee representatives. 

When the board issued regulations 
for the election, Mr. Weir refused to 
accept them on the grounds that they 
abolished rules already adopted by em- 
ployees who had that right under fa- 
mous Section 7 (a) of the Recovery Act; 
that this clause requires the men to make 
their choice without interference from 
Senator Wagner's board or from anyone 
else. (By the same token, Mr. Weir 
will have to prove that no company offi- 
cials interfered with the election which 
was held Dec. 15.) 

The Lawyers Smile 

When President Roosevelt issued an 
executive order on Tuesday clothing the 
Labor Board with NRA authority, ap- 
proving and ratifying past actions of the 
board, he did not mention Weirton Steel 
or Budd by name, but he was looking 
right at them. Reading this ukase, 
lawyers smile pleasantly, rub together 
their sensitive hands, reach for their 
calf-bound authorities. Delicate legal 
questions raise their lovely heads. The 
Weirton election has already been held; 
how can an order, executive or other- 
wise, be made to cover events that have 
happened? The Administration indi- 
cates it will repudiate the election and 
hold another under Labor Board super- 
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vision. The Presidential order would 
cover such an election but would still 
leave an argument as to the validity of 
the poll already taken. 

Considering these things, the govern- 
ment moves warily and with caution. 
By refusing the Labor Board’s supervi- 
sion and announcing a determination to 
throw the whole matter into the courts, 
Weirton obtains the strategical advan- 
tage that lies with the attacker. The 
government must fight back. The 
threat is against labor provisions of 
NRA—really the vital point of the en- 
tire program. 

Mr. Weir protests the greatest ad- 
miration and affection for the NRA. He 
is prominent in the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, he aided powerfully his old friend 
General Johnson in fighting the steel 
code through. His office windows at 
Weirton are plastered with blue eagles. 
His row is with the National Labor 
Board. Just how Mr. Weir is going to 
deal with the agreement he signed with 
the board is something his counsel must 
already have figured out. 

The Crucial Point 

To non-legal eyes it would appear 
that Mr. Weir was very much up a tree 
on this October agreement. Under it 
the strikers went back to work. It speci- 
fics that “procedure and method of elec- 
tion” are to be prescribed by the Labor 
Board. Mr. Weir contends that the rules 
laid down by the board which he re- 
fused to accept would have scrapped 
rules already in force with the company 
organization, and that in testimony be- 
fore the signing of the agreement he 
made it clear that the board was not 
to prescribe election “procedure” which 
interfered with rules of the employees’ 
organization. 

There still remains the last clause 
which reads: “In the event that any 
dispute arises out of this agreement, it 
is agreed that the same shall be sub- 
mitted to the National Labor Board for 
decision.” An argument did arise and it 
was not submitted by the company to 
the board. Mr. Weir's spokesmen are 
silent on this point, the only assumption 
being that he considers the cited objec- 
tions fatal to the entire document. 

In Pittsburgh, ancient citadel of steel, 
the battle is of the greatest importance. 
Just now things are pointed definitely 
upward, Christmas shopping in depart- 
ment stores is 14% above last year. A 


COLLECTIVE BARGAININ\: 
John Larkin, head of the ° 

union,” casts his ballot in 
Steel Co. voting which aro: 


Labor Board. 


fog and smoke pall worthy of « 
don enwraps the city, for 
cars to use bright headlights, 
profitable daylight operation of 
signs. Instead of depressing th 
this twilight is cause for rej: 
thickness means mills are 
operation, payrolls are forthco: 
general dispersion. 

Steel men, adding cigar smo! 
trapped fog in hotel lobbies 
other, “Weir is in the fight to t! 
He’d lock his plants rather than | 


Amalgamated tell him how to run hi 


business.” 

There is the heart of the matt 
you want to make an old-time s 
ecutive mad, just wave that 1 
front of him. The Amalgamated 
ciation of Iron, Steel & Tin W: 
affiliated with the American Fe 
of Labor. 

Amalgamated Is Blamed 

Traditionally the steel ind 
open shop. Recently the Amal 
has been boring in on steel en 
Presence of William Green, hea 
A. F. of L., on the Labor Board 
Administration aid to the orga‘ 
has been endured with suppress 
by many a hard-boiled steel 
who couldn’t think of anythin 
about it. Amalgamated activit 
Weirton plant is blamed by 

any for the present mess. ( \\ 
tbs had any labor trouble.” ) 

Competing companies—n 
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least—are delighted that the 
wn has come in this way. In 
place, Weir is a big independ 

> thas more freedom of move- 
,an would be possible for com- 
with far-flung interests and nu 
; points of vulnerability. From 
latory wires and letters you 
assume that Mr. Weir was the 
most popular man in the industry 
of t ‘teleg zrams are signed in full, 
somewhat vaguely ; it might not 
be well if the government later got to 


Some 


noking around in files and discovered 

this enthusiasm for the present bel 
ligerent. On the other hand, if Mr 
Weir has to take the count in the final 
rour there are competitors who can 


the sight without bursting into 


A Record of Success 

Right now Mr. Weir is the wonder of 
the steel industry. His operations have 
grown, inevitably, at the expense of 
rivals. Mr. Weir is chairman of Weir 
ton Steel, also chairman of National 
Steel. The last is the holding company 
Its new plant at Detroit has taken so 
much automobile business that other 
teel men are cussing themselves be- 
wuse they did not beat him to an obvi- 
ous move and set up a mill in the midst 
f this demand. Much of National's 
siness is in steel plates for motor cars 
id tin plate for cans, etc. Being com 
tively new, Weir's plants are highly 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING II—William J. 
He is head of the Weirton local of 
steel, and tin plate workers. He is 


during the Weirton balloting. 
mated.” the A. F. of L. union for iron, 


Doubtless, 
kicked at 
rectors to let them put up Det 
Right there is a vital diference Ther 
may be many operators as shrewd and 
daring as Mr. Weir but f 
freedom of action. He did not heir his 
company from any Carnegie or Frick 
He and a small group of licutenants 


built Nation: l Steel foun nothing to the 
country’s fourth biggest. At his right 
hand was his brother David, now dead 
In the Weir office in Pittsburgh 
an oil portrait of David Wh enever the 
Weirton boss raises his eyes it encoun- 
ters that picture It is lig hted by an 
electric bulb that is never turned out 
No Desk Thumper 

Like the mythical old stecl giants, in 
that he built a great company, he is just 
the opposite of the desk-thumping, h« 
shouting type popularly considered as 
typical. He is of medium stature, peers 
mildly through glasses, talks readily to 
newspapermen or anyonc else interested 
in his company, moves and speaks softly 
He was born in Pittsburgh 58 years ago 
of Scotch-Irish parentag: 

Weir's entry into the steel industry 
was via the white-collar route. His first 
job (at 15) was office boy for th 
Braddock Wire Company. Study of th« 
business began then. It was continued 
later as he walked about the plant of 
the Oliver Wire Co. where he was a 
clerk. At 30 he was superintendent of 
the U. S. Steel Corp. tin mill at Mones 


rival executives hav 


refusal of conservative di 


roit plants 
I 


ew have his 


hangs 





Wide Wberid 
Long addresses a mass meeting 
“the Amalga- 


credited with being the moving spirit of the strike and the present protest. He 
works in the plant—minus spats—as a roller. 
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sen. Soon atterwal 


ndependent own rshi 


All the moncy young W had save 
f ll |} oul \ 
Stakcad on rul An i 
Clarksb W. Va P ot 
ster wer mmazed W » tl ‘ 

ro ed Ss esstul bi yi s | tl 
Wi irs bouzht a farm on the Ohio Ri 
below Steubenvill Ohio, and on 
fields rose Weirton, W. Va. There 
also a plant at Steubenville and the orig 


inal mill at Clarksburg 1 
ible operation 

In 1929 the public took notice of 
this new industrial power when Weir 
organized National Stecl. Under it 


ns in pr 


aegis came the three plants mentioned 
also Great Lakes Steel Cor; Detroit 
Hanna Stecl Co ( | veland also ‘ 


irricrs, coal mines, other properti 


National refused to act like just at 


other 1929 merger For a time it wa 
the only major company in the industry 
h ANY ‘ 
rl t. 
1 ” 
ty Exe tives claim thi { f | u 
P rformed through servi to ton 


that batches were run through tl 
mills exactly as wanted and on fast t 
Good Wage Standards 
Ask a Weir oftticial Did the co 


pany tak some ol it osts oOo ‘ 
labor The retort ts Mr. Weir h 
paid higher wages than other Ol V 
ley stecl con panics right | () 


every occasion during NRA hearing 


Mr. Weir urged bett t pay for the stee! 


pore | and guaranteed rates would | 
raised in his sheets Actually Weirton 
has “ake n without any serious unemp! 
nent problem It has collected on 
ym nity chest during tl | that 





one for only $25.000 


Then why,” on ash I Weirte 


had the only serious troubl 

“It’s the Amalgamated nswers th 
Weirton othcial, his car tting a litt! 
red at mention of the nam« I] 


reason they picked our plant was that 
our men had money, and therefore could 
stand a strike. We were too soft 
our trouble Why didn’t they pick 
Homestead or some such plant with a 
hard boiled 
men weren't as well off as our men. If 
the Amalgamated had tried to pull a 
strike at Homestead, organizers would 
have been thrown out of town on their 


record? Homestead work 


irs 
Here’s Weirton 

Weirton is a community of 25,00 
persons practically all of whom draw 
their living from the steel mill. It lies 
— a fold of the West Virginia hills 
Fogs drift in from the Ohio River and 
smoke from the regimented chimneys 
adc enough soot to make the smo; 
thicker than the Pittsburgh blanket 40 
miles away. In the Whistler greys 

















masses loom which look like sharp hills 
until you discover them to be vast black 
sheds of the steel plant. The mill is 
bisected by one long business sivect on 
which front the shops, beer joints, etc. 
Along the hill slopes are the frame 
houses of the workers—conforming in 
their unhappy browns and dejected 
green complexions to the accepted col- 
oration of the district. 

There are said to be 27 different races 
among Weirton’s 13,000 (normal) em- 
ployees. About half are native born. 
The foreign element is ignorant and it 
is asserted that here the seeds of the 
Amalgamated organizers found the more 
receptive soil. The honor (or dishonor) 
of the September strike goes to a little 
band of 50 Greeks in the tin mill. 
These Hellenes were the “openers’’— 
men who handled hot sheets as they 
came from the finishing processes. 
Fumes from the tin are most Eesscntel 
and other workers will tell you, ‘It's a 
job no American would have.” 

Wanted Sundays Off 

Somehow or other these 50 Greeks 
heard about NRA and found that it 
stood for shorter hours and better pay. 
They began discussing their troubles 
and decided that they would not work 
on Sunday. When demands were ig- 
nored, the 50 Greeks walked out. Now, 
these jobs were lowly but vital. With- 
out “openers” other activities were 
blocked. Brother Greeks talked things 
over with the strikers and joined the 
walkout. 

They will tell you over foaming beer 
glasses in Jake's place that a lot of 
workmen quit without having any idea 
what it was all about. The Amalgamated 
was handy with supporting reasons. 
The next thing, state police were strug- 
gling with pickets and accumulating a 
collection of clubs said to resemble im- 
plements of the stone age. Into this 
turmo:! walked Mr. Weir himself. 
Strikers, now back on the job, grin as 
they observe, 

“And Mr. Weir had to get a pass 
to get into his own mill. It was wrote 
out for him by George Ellison, one of 
the Greek strikers. Mr. Weir! A pass 
to get into his own mill.” 

Mr. Williams Returns 

The imbroglio brought on the con- 
ferences before Senator Wagner's Na- 
tional Labor Board and resulted in the 
signing of the famous agreement of 
Oct. 16. Here another major factor 
entered the situation. This was Mr. J. C. 
Williams, president of Weirton Steel, 
and head man at the works. 

Mr. Williams is a perfect product of 
his industry. He is shrewd, hard, just 
according to his own lights. Like so 
many steel men, he is built strongly and 
close to the ground. Since Mr. Weir 
now devotes his attention to the wide 
interests of National Steel, the Weirton 
plant has became the baby of President 
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Williams. Its cinder-ridden air is more 
exhilarating to him than the purest 
zephyrs of California. He likes the men 
with the affection of a stern father and 
he likes to think that the feeling ts 
mutual. He is fond of hailing the men 
by their first names, “Hi, Tony,” or 
“Hello, Nick.” The answering, “Hello, 
J. C.,” is music to his ears. 

Mr. Williams was absent on a visit 
to his native Wales when the ruction 
started at his beloved Weirton. He 
hurried home, arriving after the agree- 
ment with the Labor Board but before 
the employees’ election was held. If 
Mr. Weir needed any support for his 
stand, Mr. Williams was there to fur- 
nish a second backbone. This hard- 
hitting Welshman is credited with the 
pre-election activity which resulted in 
the choosing of acceptable candidates 
for future bargaining. 

The Williams Country Club was the 
scene of entertainments for the men. 
The company denies it paid for these 
shindigs because the men put up 25¢ 
each. But it is alleged that several high- 
spirited rollers got nicely boiled for 
their two bits, that the premises fol- 
lowing these events were a holy sight to 
behold, that some celebrant threw a 
bottle through the portrait of J. C. him- 
self, whether as a protest or in a spirit 
of innocent fun is yet to be determined. 

Result of the election according to a 
company release “indicates a sweeping 
victory for the workers.’ Polls were 
held at Weirton, Steubenville, Clarks- 
burg. John Larkin, in charge of the 
employees’ rules committee, announced 
that 9,317 voted out of an eligible total 
of 11,430. The company union slate 
triumphed, though Amalgamated mem- 


" 


bers say they have not be 
detail of the result. Amalgan 
that its members were inti: 
coerced, that many wrote in t 
of Andy, Major Hoople, H 
other fantastic candidates 
against the manner in whic! 
tion was conducted. They ch 
good faith of the company 
went into operation July | 
cate a rule of the company 
tion’s laws which provides t 
of disagreement questions s| 
ferred to arbitrators “if the 
(of the company) and the 
the employees’ representatiy 
General Joint Committee agri 
alleged that this gives compa 
tives a check on everything t! 
ization does. 

Recalcitrants end their rem 
“The battle isn’t over yet.” 

Washington’s Deep Concern 

The Washington Administrat 
grim agreement with that | 
determined policy of the Lab 
is that the majority rules in cl 
employees—whether the result 
able to company unions, A. | 
afhiliates, or what have you. A 
trics must knuckle under to t! 
their majorities, so labor must b 
by its preponderant votes. F: 
the Labor Board fear that it 
only to get another election at ‘ 
Maybe the company union 
once more. If so, the larger 
of defiance to collective barg 
interpreted by the Labor B 
NRA remains unsettled. Ar 
steel plant in the country bx 
potential battleground where 
may have to be met 


Hitler’s New Deal for Labor 


In the battle against class strife, Hitler dissolves Ger- 
many’s 2,000 employers’ associations, unites all German 
labor in one great body. 


BERLIN—Hitler’s labor program is tak- 
ing definite shape. 

His first move was made as early as 
last April when he broke the solid labor 
front which the 3 old labor unions had 
for years presented, and enfranchised a 
new Nazi union (BIW—Apr19’33). At 
the same time he modified the old Fed- 
eral Economic Council which had been 
created long before but which had never 
had much influence in Germany. There 
was no concealing the fact that he was 
definitely modeling the German state 
after the Mussolini corporate system. 

His May Day announcement meant 
less at the time than it has come to mean 
since. In his speech at Templehof, his 
plans were vaguely described. His ac- 


tions since then have been mu 
definite. Leaders of the 3 o! 
unions have been removed an 
put in their places. A vast 
ment program has been ina 
which has put at least a millior 
half men back at work. To di 
Nazi economic progress in vari 
of the country, “labor trust: 
been appointed by the Nazis 
great industrial region. It is t! 
to supervise the government's | 
gram, coordinate the work 
region with the country as a 
In all this period, most of ¢! 
try’s 2,000 employers’ associat! 
cooperated either because the; 
sympathy with the policies o: 
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ved that they might preserve 
ganizations on old principles 
tter days returned. 
a the last few weeks, Hitler has 
p with the employers’ groups 
ve not been spared. All 2,000 
ns—and they have executive 
more than 20,000—have now 
solved. There are no longer any 
f organized employers in Ger- 
Krupp and Siemens will just be 
in the great “Labor Front.” 
s of banks, plumbers, indus- 
carpenters—all are treated 
Each gets a member card, be- 
hereafter No. 563478 or some 
gistered member of the great 
(A rbeitsfront. 
Two Basic Ideas 
Hitler conception of the Labor 
is based on 2 ideas: That Nazi 
and social ideology scouts all 
of “class strife’’ which was the 
t of the “Marxist” era; and that 
nipotent Nazi state will not tol- 
iny competing organizations, 
vhether economic, social, or cultural. 
All of the activities of the individual 
directed in the channels of 
- state or the party. 
Labor Front will include all 
nd manual workers without dis- 
of occupation or of social or 
position. It cannot, therefore, 
compared with a labor union in the 
farxist”’ or even capitalist sense of the 
rd. Its main official purpose is edu- 
ional: to do away with class distinc- 
nd prejudices. The underlying 


Ger: 
rman 


motive is to obtain political control of 
the worker's brains. 

The leader.of the Labor Front is Dr 
Ley, a close collaborator with Hitler 
Some of his radical utterances have 
made him the bugaboo of frightened 
capitalists. While the purely economic 
policy of the new régime is essentially 
conservative, its social policy, of which 
Dr. Ley is the main exponent, leans 
towards radicalism. 

The Labor Front bans all subdivisions 
based upon occupational or social posi- 
tion. The only subdivision which will 
exist will be on a territorial basis on the 
same lines as_the organization of the 
Nazi party itself. All members of the 
Arbeitsfront must pay fees proportion- 


Pipe Dreams? 


ate to their incomes. All employer 
been invited to join. Ac 

edents in the Nazi st: 

little doubt but that th« 

100°>. Krupp 
email e | 
membership in a telegran 


Dr Ley The 


been made p 


himselt 


ry 
41niou 


} 
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trad 


employers’ associations breaks 


The annihilation of 


system of collective wage agt 
which was so highly developed in G 
many. In future, conditions of wor 
and wage scales are to be settled 
individual enterprises between « 
and workmen. Labor trustees w 
as local commissioners 
decrees from the Ministry of Labor 
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Carrying 


Tobacco distributors hope their code will rescue ciga- 
rettes from loss leaderdom, but veterans of NRA battles 
shake their heads doubtfully over the mark-up. 


Desp!reE the fact that, so far, Adminis- 
tration officials have consistently shied 
away from approving any fixed mark-up 
clauses in consumer-goods codes, whole 
sale distributors and retailers of tobacco 
products are staging a valiant fight for 
the tobacco marketers’ code which car 
ries provisions for mark-ups ranging up 
to 28% over invoice cost 


While their battle has commanded 


Keystone 


APPROVES MIDDLE COURSE—Frank M. Law, president of the American 


banker 


urre 
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Association, applauded the President’s policies, admitted no fear of fiat 
Next day, messages of congratulation interrupted committee meetings. 


attention because ot th 
3,000 wholesak rs, 


that 


natronwidc 
number 
than 200,000 
rayed behind their leaders, 
broader significance because of the rea 
sons advanced in justification of tho 
extraordinary mark-ups. Ac 


proponents of the code, the evils agai 


more 


over 
retailers stand ar 


it has gaince 


Oording to 


which it is to give protection are not 
those that have grown up within th 
industry, but those imposed by raids 
from outside the field. They point out 
that, aside from occasional flare-ups b« 
tween the 2 big retail tobacco chains 
things were comparatively satisfactory 
until food and drug chains found out 
that cigarettes were surprisingly cf 
fective loss-leaders. Low 
cigarettes brought customers into th 
stores, boosted on long-profit 
items, yet selling cigarettes at such 
prices had no adverse effect on the sak 
of items in which those chains had a 
primary and permanent interest So 
food chains now account for a 
substantial portion of retail cigarett< 
sales. Naturally, manufacturers are go 
ing to give them consideration 
Manufacturers Drawn In 
Tobacco dealers contend all that has 
come out of their hide, that the invaders 
contribute nothing, have no interest in 
the industry, should be restrained from 
forcing out of business those who d¢ 
pend entirely on sales of tol 
Many of them charge manutfa 
responsil ility 


prices on 


sales 


most 


MCL O 
ucts 
turers with much of the 
for the invasion. They argue that th 
chains are getting better 


prices, big allowances for displays ar 


outside”’ 


advertising, which give them unfair ad 
vantages. They cite the figures in th 
recently published report of the Fed 














eral Trade Commission, which showed 
that in one year the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. received over $300,000 
in extra allowances from manufactur- 
ers of tobacco products. 

Under the code, as submitted, all 
buyers would be put on a more equal 
basis, discounts for functional services, 
quantities, and cash would be uniform 
and all retailers would be compelled to 
sell tobacco products at the prices filed 
and published by the code authority 
Wholesalers and retailers argue that they 
can stay in business only if they are 
granted some such protection, that then 
the distribution of tobacco products will 
revert to its natural channels, and that 
the fixed mark-ups will impose no un- 
just burdens upon the consumer. 

Just Sitting Tight 

Manufacturers are inclined to sit 
tight and say nothing. They value the 
cooperation of tobacco distributors and 
dealers but are also quite determined 
to keep their direct service and deliv- 
ery channels to the mass-buying chain 
stores well greased, because, after all, 
their first interest lies in getting their 
products to the consumer. 

One insider points out that the 
mark-up schedules contained in the 
code are really much less drastic than 
at first appears. At present, standard 
brands of cigarettes are reported to cost 
the wholesale distributor $5.65 list price 
less 10 and 2 and 2, or $4.8836 per 
thousand. Retailers buy in 10-thousand 
lots at 10 and 1 or $5.034 a thousand. 
Independent retailers sell at 11¢ to 13¢ 
a pack of 20 or at $5.50 to $6.50 a 
thousand, the better established dealers 
selling chiefly at the $6.50 price. If, 
under the proposed code, the prevail- 
ing price of $6.50 should be established 
as the list price, the proposed discount 
of 20, 5 and 2 would bring the price 
to the distributors down to $4.8212, or 
only 6¢ per thousand less than at pres- 
ent, while dealers would buy at 20% 
off or $5.20. Thus the actual increase 
in margins for the different agents of 
distribution would be comparatively 
slight; the real benefit would result 
from the fact that those margins would 
be stabilized because retail prices and 
discount schedules would have to be 
maintained. 

Cigars Included 

Similar results would come in con- 
nection with the marketing of cigars, 
where again established schedules would 
have to be observed. Those particu- 
larly interested in the possible effect of 
such a code on the consumer suggest 
that the consumer would lose chiefly 
the temporary advantages of excessively 
low prices on loss leaders or special 
sales staged by chains but that, over a 
period of time, the average smoker 
would not find any noticeable increase 
in the cost of his smokes. 

Retailers in other lines who have been 
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at the front in the NIRA battle to get 
a minimum mark-up clause into their 
codes—particularly those who have been 
active in trying to get the mark-up 
clauses in the grocery codes through 


Lumbermen Hew to Code Line 


NRA has boosted costs in the lumber mills but it has also 
held down production and pushed out chiselers. Mos 
operators are happy but there’s some question about 


the AAA-NRA deadlock— 
marketing arrangements of 
men’s code just a pipe dre 
that none of its profit insur 
will survive. 


what the quota system will do to smaller ones. 


ANNOUNCEMENT by the National Con- 
trol Committee of the Lumber Code 
Authority of the 1934 production quotas 
(totaling 5,076 million feet) focusses 
attention on the fact that lumber- 
men are collecting on their code. Four 
months of it have developed definite 
trends that point to the eventual ex- 
tinction of some of the traditional 
malpractices in the field and promise 
decidedly more staple competitive con- 
ditions for all operators, without placing 
undue or unjust burdens on any par- 
ticular class or species-group. 

Outstanding among the noticeable 
changes is the marked change from a 
continuous state of overproduction with 
inevitable disruption of prices to one in 
which production is held below current 
pone | surplus stocks are absorbed, 
prices hold steady. With 1933 produc- 
tion (actual for 44 weeks, estimated for 
remaining 8 weeks) approximating 13 
billion feet, consumption is expected to 
reach 13.7 billion feet, show an — 
tion of 700 million feet of the stocks 
that have been overhanging the market 
and playing havoc with prices in sev- 
eral sections. In addition, over 400 mil- 
lion feet formerly in the hands of pro- 
ducers have moved into the yards of 
wholesalers and retailers, resulting in 
further relief to distressed operators. 

Prices have moved upward and in 
some isolated cases reached the actual 
cost of replacement under code condi- 
tions, but in the major lines they still 
remain considerably below cost. Those 
familiar with lumber operations point 
out that only a bull market of the wildest 
sort, possibly something like that wit- 
sel during the war and early post- 
war boom, could push prices up as 
rapidly as costs have increased under the 
code. They say that paying code wages 
and observing code hours has meant an 
average jump of 100% in production 
costs for the industry, with some of the 
mills, particularly those in the South, re- 
porting increases as high as 200% over 
pre-code levels. 

Despite the fact that these increased 
payrolls imposed heavy burdens, pro- 
ducers who, during the early weeks of 
the code, had serious doubts of their 


ability to see it through, now { 
as they see business rolling in 
prices. Total sales for 1933 ar 
mately 30% ahead of 1932 
and dollar value figures sho 
tially higher percentages of in 
the various grades and spe 
producers say that the govern: 
no small part in giving the 
heart to stick to the code when 
the biggest peace-time order « 
—300 million feet in one cr 
the Civilian Conservation Cor; 
Large buyers of lumber report | 
have mot seen quotations 
chiselers so feeble since the 
boom of the early 1920's. Or 
contractor who recently visited 
mills to place orders for over 
feet found prices firm at $32 
thousand board feet for identi 
and grades that were offered t 
$13 to $14 last March. 


The Smaller, the Harder 


While al! who have had 
tunity to study the effect of 
upon the industry readily adn 
has definitely lifted lumber 0; 
out of the sweatshop class, n 
vance the opinion that it will als 
the elimination of the small 
and those who have made a liv 
out of marketing the products 
itinerant mills. They argue 
quota system has an increasing! 
effect, the further the normal 
of a mill extends below the p 
economical operation ; that, cons« 
the only mills that will surviv: 
those that can keep going at as 
20%, 30% or 40% of normal 
Similarly, brokers, agents, and 


salers who have dealt chiefly in | 


stocks from miscellaneous so 
cars “in transit” are expected 
slim pickings, because those m 
are certain to continue are |i 
market their output chiefly thro 
manently established channels 
Leaders in the industry agr 
credit for the rapidity with whic! 
tions have changed for the bett 


go to the National Lumber Ma. 
turers Association and its affilia' 


ganizations. When the code \ 
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Lincoln Electric 


UP AND OVER-—The largest pipe line in the West, 80 to 94 inches in diameter, 


is part of the water supply system of Los Angeles. 
This section is a sample of the unbelievably 


weld each joint. 


It took 450 Ib. of electrode to 
steep grades 


encountered in the rough country back of the city. 


such organizations were Co- 

By the time it was signed 21 

had joined and, since then, 10 

ve brought the total of cooperat- 

ies to 58. Each of these has as- 

1 responsibility for getting its par- 

ilar field lined up for code compli- 

ance and such policing as may be neces- 

ry to insure success. For instance, the 

Pine Association, one of the 

portant groups, is setting itself 

ith an annual budget of $1 million 

Sep16'33) to do a real code- 

ment job in what is probably the 

troublesome sore spot of the en- 
nber industry. 

nwhile, many unbelievers with a 

toward chiseling have found 

e teeth inserted in the lumber 

its sponsors (BW —Aug26'33) 

there for decoration. Operators 

‘ to treat the code as a scrap of 

re quickly brought to justice by 

td of Complaints and Appeals 

Lumber Code Authority. That 

passes on all decisions regard- 

tions, quotas, etc. by divisional 

11 authorities, much like a su- 
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preme court. Recently, in a single day 
it granted the Hardwood Manufacturers 
Institute the right to enlarge a member's 
additional production allotment to fill 
an export order, making the addition 
chargeable to its future allotment; up- 
held the Washington-Oregon Shingle 
Association in its refusal to permit 
double-shift operation in a certain mill; 
sustained the several respective regional 
bodies in their stand on production allot- 
ments to certain large operators at Chi- 
cago, Ill., Memphis, Tenn., Beaumont, 
Texas. 


Uncle Sam Sits In 


Government is putting one repre- 
sentative on code _ authorities; 
Johnson suggests advisors for 
labor and consumers. 

WASHINGTON—-Labor’s insistent de- 
mands that it be given a place on code 
authorities were answered this weel; by 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, NRA adminis- 
trator, with the proposal that labor, and 


also the cons 
the government 
places on the 
have demanded. 
“d to be 


COU 


state 


Only Sitters-In 
think I will do 
is to cut the code 


“What I 
General, 
just one government represent 
veto power and let him hav 
appointed by the Consumer and | 
Advisory Boards as his assistant of 
visor. And in any case where they 
agree they will report the disagr 
to me I don't want them 
If they vote they assume r ibil 
for anything the code authority does 
Industry is going to regulate itself.” 

(But, it will be ; 
ment is to hold a veto power over thi 
self-regulation ) 

The proposal for 
ment member of code authorit 
mut into effect in the announcen 
ast weck of government 
90 new code authorities. While previ 
ously, and particularly in the big c 


there have been 3 government members, 


only one was named for each of these 
90 industries, generally the NRA deputy 
who handled the code involved. Gov 
ernment representatives are to be “co 
workers in an u F publi 
interest, concerned only in the fait 
administration of the 
avoid the “fact or the ap] 
dictation or coercion.” 


ted ¢i) _ 
noted, the { vern 


' 
oniy one 


I mbers ol 


’ ') 


codes,’ shouid 


carance 


Codes, Hearings 
NRA weighs 40 machinery codes 


at once, cuts machine hours in 2 


more branches of textile industry. 


HIGHLIGHT of the NRA weck was the 
hearing on Thursday of 40 codes of the 
machinery industry, all submitted by 
members of the Machinery and Allied 
Products Institute, 27 of them new, 13 
of them having been heard before. This 
was part of the plan announced 2 weeks 
ago f Division Administrator Malcolm 
Muir, whereby the MAPI codes would 
be handled as a unit, in order to insure 
labor and industry agreement on the 
necessary uniformity of working pro 
visions in a field where many companies, 
owing to their varied products, must 
operate under several codes. After the 
uniform provisions of the codes had 
been heard (40¢ an hour and 40 hours 
a week, with 48 permissible in peak 
seasons) the special sections applying to 
individual industries were heard, or 
assigned dates for hearings, if they 
promised to be long. 
With the view of giving final 














a chance to absorb accumulated surplus 
stocks and prevent piling up further sur- 
pluses during an anticipated seasonal 
drop in buying, 2 other branches of the 
textile industry have followed the lead 
of cotton textiles toward limitation of 
machine hours (BW’—Dec9' 33). 

The Hosiery Code Authority has de- 
creed that for 5 weeks beginning Dec. 
18 all mills must cut output by 40%. 
The Silk Code Authority has applied for 
permission to reduce machine hours by 
25% for 30 days and to order similar 
reductions in the future for periods not 
exceeding 90 days. 

Meanwhile, NRA has taken cogniz- 
ance of the need of extra work for the 
year-end inventory, has issued a blanket 


TVA Sales Plan 


authority for overtime for this purpose 
only, with time and a half pay. 

It is now official that the President's 
Reemployment Agreement will be ex- 
tended for 4 months from its original 
expiration date, Dec. 31. By the end 
of April at the latest, NRA expects to 
have every last business man _ tucked 
away in an industry code. 

Among the codes listed for hearing 
the last week of the year are: Dec. 27— 
Newspaper printing press, cap and 
closure; Dec. 28—wood floor laying 
contracting, wire rod and tube die, shoe 
pattern manufacturing (reconvened 
hearing), foundry supply, food dish 
and pulp and paper plate; Dec. 29— 
sewing machine, 


Electrical manufacturers weigh government financing 
scheme to build a market for low-priced appliances. 


MANuFactuRerS of electrical equip- 
ment, and the privately owned elec- 
trical utilities have been invited to join 
the latter’s governmental competitor in 
the Tennessee Valley in an Administra- 
tion experiment in consumer financing 
intended to serve the interests of all 
three. 

If the experiment works out accord- 
ing to plan, these things will happen: 
The electrical manufacturers will dis- 
tribute among their dealers in the 7 
Tennessee Valley states current-consum- 
ing household and farm appliances 
designed to sell for lower than usual 


prices. The private utilities in the 


Valley and the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority’s Muscles Shoals plant will re- 
duce rates for the current used by these 
appliances to a figure at which the aver- 
age householder and farmer can afford 
to own them, thereby boosting power 
consumption. The banks will finance 
their purchase on long-term payments. 
The government, through a new “Elec- 
tric Home and Farm Authority” backed 
by RFC money, wil! make this paper 
attractive by a readiness to discount it 
that amounts to a guarantee. 

Control rests in the hands of the 
Electric Home and Farm Authority 
whose governing body consists of 


Wide World 


“FLOATING WHEELS”—Fred Zeder (left) chief engineer, and B. E. Hutchinson, 


chairman of the board of Plymouth, pose with the Chrysler version of independ- 


ent wheel suspension. 
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This is the left front wheel, viewed from the front. 


Arthur E. Morgan, H 
Morgan and David E. Lik 
are, by no coincidence, also 
ing heads of TVA. Th 
quality of the applianc 
power rates fixed and the 
arrangements set up must 
approval. This week, M: 
was in New York in conf 
the heads of the Nationa 
Manufacturers Association, | 
the cooperation of NEMA 
have not been fully work 
Mr. Lilienthal thought that 
electric refrigerators, irons 
ranges, toasters, farm power 
offered the Tennessee Valley 
chosen from the cheaper 
that later special designs 
made up to fit the new s 
ment. 

TVA believes that the 
turers and power utilities can 
gamble for volume,” hopes 
financing experiment will « 
private capital to back similar | 
in other parts of the country, 
the use of electrical applian 
where. Its first interest, of 
in an answer to the question 
always annoyed Senator Nort 
are they going to do with all t 
when they get it?” (“Make t 
of glass glow where only on 
fore.” says irreverent Washins 

Electrical manufacturers 
cooperation also have some q 
interest them. How big a ga 
buying power of the Tenn« 
worth? How will their busit 
the Valley be affected by a ! 
of prices inside? What will 
other territorics Ar 
a new era in electrical appliar 
or just a chance to burn their f 
pulling TVA’s kilowatts out 


say? 


Auto Code 


Automobile makers decide this is 
no time to reopen a code, get an 
8-month extension. 


THE automobile industry is t! 
major group to ask renewal of 
The request has been granted 
including the merit clause ( 
shrunken in importance since | 
dent's statement) has been han 
to the industry with an 8-mot 
of life. 

Reasons for the renewal are | 
cut as in the textile and stce! 
The expiration date of the aut 
code, Dec. 31, coincided unco: 
with new models and the sl 
with labor calculating the ris 
duction to supply dealers 
model sales, it seemed no tin 
open a code. 

The automobile code was sigt 
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of TIME. 





Many elevators in use today need rehabili- 
tating. Need care and attention because of 
““economy measures"’ of recent years. And 
we call your attention to a special Otis ser- 
vice for restoring these elevators to their 
Original value. 

This reconditioning service is divided into 
three important and well-defined steps. 

First, free examination of the complete 
elevator apparatus by men who are qualified 
to determine exactly what is necessary to 
accomplish reconditioning in the best and 
most economical manner. 

Second, a written report to the owner on 
the findings of this examination. This report 
will contain recommendations and an esti- 
mate of the cost. 

These first two steps entail no cost or obli- 
gation. The third step covers actual execu- 
tion of reconditioning as finally approved by 
the owner. The work is done with a mini- 
mum disturbance to the building. 

This service is really elevator insurance 
It enables you to budget building operating 
costs more accurately and for a minimum 
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Rescuing elevators from the clutches 


WEAR 


sum. It gives tenants the best service that an 
installation is capable of. It prolongs the life 
of elevators, increases the safety factor, elim- 
inates costly repair bills, and may even side- 
track complete renewal. 

We recommend this service to you because 
it is our own, and we know its worth just as 
we know the worth of the elevators that bear 
our name. Otis Elevator Company, offices in 
the principal cities of the world—or at 26 
Eleventh Avenue, New York City 











28. Its effect is confused by the belated 
boom in production, which throws out 
same-month-previous-year comparisons, 
and by the fact that pre-code figures for 
Ford are not available. Figures released 
this week at NRA headquarters provide 
the only glimpse of code workings. 

In July, employment among mem 
bers of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce (representing 95% of 
the units with 78% of the capacity of 
the industry) stood at 125,600. In that 
month, 177,080 cars were produced by 
NACC members. 

In September, first full month of 
code operation, car production dropped 
to 147,800 but employment rose in the 
face of this seasonal decline to 150,700. 
a gain of 25,100 workers. 

Payrolls, $12,700,000 in July, rose 
16% to $14,700,000, although man 
hours declined in September from 21, 
300,000 to 19,600,000, about 8% 
More men worked fewer hours, got 
more money—which, after all, was the 
purpose of the Recovery Act. 

Labor Situation Easier 

The labor situation is easier, if any- 
thing, in Detroit. There was unvoiced 
apprehension, of late, that production 
workers might see an opportunity for 
solidarity in the critical weeks when pro 
duction accelerates on the new models. 
Although the ill-fated tool and die 
makers’ strike petered out with no 
profit to anyone, the A. F. of L. has 
continued its organization work. But 
the test, if any, is postponed. The man- 
ufacturers are more employee-minded 
than they used to be; the employees, 
enjoying many minor favors, are more 
management-minded. 

Considered significant is the stand 
taken by W. S. Knudsen in his remarks 
to the grateful citizens of Flint, gath- 
ered to honor General Motors for mak- 
ing it the “second motor city in the 
world.” 

The second in command of GM put 
his company squarely behind the Presi- 
dent's recovery program “officially and 
without reservations of any sort.” He 
condemned the early hysteria among 
those “who claimed the act gave them 
part ownership of the company and 
those who claimed the company tried to 
own the worker's body and soul,” added 
that he knew of no act which abolished 
property rights or condoned slavery, 
actual or ‘“‘economic.” 

He announced, without going into 
details, plans for stabilizing employment 
city-wise by stopping the migration of 
workers from one city to another and 
by distributing employment to as many 
permanent residents as possible. 

Likewise, General Motors would 
spread seasonal work over as great a 
period as possible, proposes to make 
plants and offices self-contained, to 
transfer men to other classes of work, 
afiording them a more adequate income 
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KNEES FOR AUTOMOBILES—A cutaway view of the new Buick ch 
American car with individual springing, shows how the wheels, hinged 
“wishbones” in the axleless construction, are free to move vertically withou 


ing the frame or each other. 


Steering and bracing are no longer don 


the springs, wheels stay aligned, driving is smoother and safer. 


Automobiles and Springs 


Buick, first American car with independent wheel sus- 
pension, shows how General Motors handles its “knees.” 
Chrysler announces “floating wheels” for Plymonuth. 


WitH the New York show only 
wecks away, the automobile industry en- 
ters the last lap of the new model race. 

Ford is ready to make deliveries on 
his new car, something his immediate 
competitors won't be able to do for 
some wecks. He is taking advantage of 
his head start with real advertising and 
merchandising support. His Exposi- 
tion of Progress was the biggest and 
most spectacular industrial show New 
York has ever seen; attendance ran 
over 100,000 a day as in Detroit. The 
amount of publicity and word-of- 
mouth advertising which this show has 
stirred up for the new model is tre- 
mendous, but Ford is not missing a 
trick during the period when he will 
have the small car market practically 
to himself. A radio program and a 
more liberal use of white space than 
in the past are also planned. 

GM Parade Starts 

Announcement of the new Buick this 
week marks the official beginning of 
the General Motors parade and of- 
fers the first view of the “knee action” 
wheels which will be the big sales point 
of the line. 

The cars are in 3 series, on 119-inch, 
128-inch, and 136-inch wheelbase. Out- 


wardly, they are conservatiy 
Zo these days Radiator 
shield slope a little more; fet 
closer to the wheels in f: 
louvres are horizontal. The 
fect is more dashing, but not 
gentlemen who wear white 
their vests would hestiat« 
in the new models. 

New Refinements 
Inwardly, there are many 
provements. Engines are st 
in power. Automatic start: 
from accelerator or hand thrott 
matic choke, cold idle, and 
trol make winter starting easy 
are silent in all speeds. Ther 
details: headlamps, horns, 
on the NoDraft ventilators t 

rain and snow when open. 
Major change, of course, 1s 
wheel suspension. By referri 
new springs as “knees,” ¢ 
tors has taken off the tech 
provided an understandable | 
a really radical improvement 
In the conventional chass: 
front springs serve two mas 
are springs to absorb irregu 
the road; they are also the 
between the frame and the 
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They must be soft for one,, = 


ce other. If too soft, in order 
isier riding, they permit too 
edom in ‘that complex mathe 
suation which is all that stands 
he driver and the frightening 

If too stiff, they prevent 


shioning of the bumps. 


Successful Abroad 
idependently suspended front 
an attempt to restore to the 
springs their primary function. Used 
with considerable success abroad in 
Mercedes, DeLage, and other foreign 
cars, independent ar Aaron makes its 
jebut in America under the auspices of 
General Motors. 
In Buick, first car in America to show 
_ the principle is accomplished by 
hinging the wheels to the frame through 





\ V-shaped links (destined to 
ed “wishbones” in the trade) | 

with a coil spring between them which | 
has nothing to do but absorb the road | 
shocks. There is no axle and its dead, | 
insprung weight. The frame is| 
trengthened throughout, and a new 
sressed-steel plate under the middle of 
where the axle used to be serves as! 
achorage for the two ends of the 
ishbone.”’ 

way the new springs work is | 

ned in the illustration. Perhaps| 
illuminating explanation will | 


| 
| 


e to the motorist of 1934 the first | 
me he changes a tire. There being]| 
xle, a special socket for the jack has 
n provided on the lower “wishbone.” 
When the motorist applies the jack, he! 
| expect to see the whole front cor- 
r of the car rise, tilting the front at an 
ingle. Instead, only the wheel rises, the | 
r stays level, providing a neat demon- 
tration of what happens when the new 
wheels hit a bump. 
“Floating Wheels” 

Although no Chrysler car has yet ap- 
d (the first is scheduled for show- 
ng the day after Christmas) Ghrysler 
as crashed the publicity columns with 
pictures and details of independent 
ringing on the new Plymouth. Called 
ting cushion wheels,”” the Chrysler 
nterpretation of independent suspen- 
ion parallels closely the General Mo- 
tors development. The coil springs 
ire made from a new electric furnace 
ilybdenum steel developed for Chrys- 
C. Harold Wills, former Ford 
famous metallurgist. In the 
th, the coil would be 147 inches 
if stretched out, considerably | 

than the wheelbase of the car. 
ler has spent several hundred 
nd dollars in equipping its spring 
‘ent to make the new springs. 
ral Motors makes all its own coils 
half the Cadillac requirements, 
ire purchased outside. The 
‘er to the mew suspension, 
is small comfort to the spring 

irers 
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Serving the Country from 
this Financial Center 


_ } re loans vary in type according to the 


needs of a community or of a bank’s customers. 


In the case of banks in a financial center like 
New York, the greater part of the credit 
granted will usually consist of loans made to 
business concerns and loans on marketable 


securities as collateral. 


The Guaranty Trust Company provides 
accommodation not only to concerns in its Im- 
mediate community, but it also has important 
commercial customers in every State, in varied 
lines of business. 

To serve customers efficiently, wherever 
located, the Bank’s official staff is organized so 
that the requirements of a particular business, 
and conditions in a particular territory, are con- 
stantly being studied by a given group of officers. 

We invite consideration of our facilities by 
executives of companies that may desire addi- 
tional banking association, and shall be pleased 


to discuss their credit requirements with them. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 BROADWAY 


FIFTH AVENUE at 44TH STREET MADISON AVENUE ot 60TH STREET 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 

















Retail Sales Climb 


Chain, department store, and mail order statisticians, 
actually looking down on last year’s figures, decide they 
must be sitting on a recovery. 


With chain store sales gaining on, 
equalling, exceeding 1932 
partment store sales topping last year's 
totals by increases ranging up to 38%, 


retailers are saying that public confidence 


figures, de 


is definitely on the mend. 

Sales records of the more important 
chains reflect with amazing accuracy the 
ups and downs of the recovery drive 
Until March chain executives never 
raised the question of whether sales 
were below 1929-30 or last year's totals, 
but only asked “How much?” But from 
April on the gap between 1932 and 
1933 figures steadily narrowed until, in 
July and August, several chains passed 
last year’s mark. Then, the new slump 
hit retail sales late in August and stuck 
through September and part of October 
Since that time sales have been climbing 

More Up Than Down 

At the end of November, 13 out of 
25 nationally known chain sys- 
tems showcd increases over 
volume ranging up to 16.7%. The J. C 
Penney Co. chain, which started out of 
the cellar in April, pushed 27.78% over 
1932 in November, 12.19% ahead for 
the first 11 months. Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. and Montgomery Ward & Co., re 
spectively 27.2% and 25.3% up for 
November, had, by the end of that 
month, recovered all the drastic losses 
recorded during the early 
months of the year and aggregated 
1.54% ahead of the 11-month 1932 
total 

Much significance is attached to the 
Montgomery Ward & Co. report that, 
for the first time since early 1930, its 
mail-order sales have exceeded those 
through its retail stores. Students of 
retailing cite this as conclusive evidence 
that, contrary to general opinion, the 
recovery program is making itself felt 
in the rural districts just as much as in 
the industrial areas. 

Food Chains Lag 

However, these experts are less anx- 
ious to give some sound reason why the 
food chains are dragging behind the 
procession. Only one out of 7 food 
chains, so far reporting totals through 
November, has hit the end of the tobog 
gan. New England's First National 
Stores shows an increase of 2.2% over 
1932. The other 6—Safeway, American 
Stores, A.&P., National Tea, H. C 
Bohack, and Winn & Lovett—are still 
showing declines for the year, although 
all of them have narrowed the gap 
The largest lag, 7.9%, is recorded by 
the largest chain—A.&P. Some chain 
store men suggest that consumers arc 


store 


1932 sales 


in volume 
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likely to catch up with buying the things 


they had to do without during the de- 
pression, before they begin to boost 
their food bills. 

Variety chains topped last year’s fig- 
ure by 5.69 during November and 
entered the best month of the year only 
0.2% behind 11-month 1932. totals. 
Apparel chains, 10% ahead for Novem- 
ber, were only 2.919% under 1932. Fig- 
ures for 25 important chains in the 
food, shoe, variety department store, 
and drug fields, with sales of over $2} 
billions for 11 months are within 2.01% 
of 1932 levels, and reports for the first 
half of December indicate that, as a 
group, they will end the year well 
started on the climb toward old-time 
totals. 

Department store sales have shown 
somewhat similar trends. Hitting the 
end of a 2-year decline in March (low- 
est since 1919), they bounced back to 
considerably more than the 1932 aver- 
age in August, then slipped in Septem 
ber and October. However, in Novem- 
ber only 3 of the 12 Federal Reserve 
districts (Boston, New York, and Phil- 
adelphia), continued to show declines 


NOW, PAPER WINE COOLERS—Beer came back in paper packages; wine find: 


these paper ice buckets devised by the makers of Lily Cups to serv: 


compared with 1932, tl 
ing imcreases Ol 
while the entire group of 
gained 2°, 
for the 11 months are st 
than 1932. The Atlant 
districts, where the eff 
code and the governn 
gram have had a chan 
work, recorded specta 
last year, Atlanta 15¢¢, D 
A country-wide telegr 
members reported this w 
tional Retail Dry Gok 
adds further support to tl 
that recovery is picking uy 
large number of stores report 
increases averaging 18% ov 
the first half of Decembe 


from 


226 cities 


Milk Revision 


Departure of Dr. King from AAA's 
dairy division reopens dj 
milk agreements to let in \ 
production control program 


sputed 


illace’s 


WASHINGTON—A major cl 


entire plan of milk control i 
by the resignation of Dr. C! 
as chief of the AAA dairy d 
was clearly joined 


‘ 


crisis which swept the fo 


1ssuc 


cepting first processing) 

when Secretary of Agricult 

Wallace stated his doubt as t 
les and marketing agt 


codes 


re f 


packages and as coolers in the home and for the carry-out trade. 
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agricultural problen and ex- 

his personal nes on pro- 
control. He cited especially 
ereements, some 300 of which 

process of discussion or had 

ned under Dr. King, said that 

uised prices out of proportion 

capacity and out of proportion 

e of butter. In other words, 
weller has to cut down on his| 

1ases when the price goes up, 
ised surplus milk goes into 
king, the higher price encour- 
— and thus morc 
itter (page 18). 

Backed Marketing Agreements 
Dr. King was a firm exponent of the | 
rketing agrecments. His back- | 

was industry, (as 

out this week in testimony be- | 
enatorial committee on milk} 

e District of Columbia) were 

istry ofhcials, and his insistence 
aintenance of the present milk | 
sputed ting industry and elaborate | 
illace’s 1 ¢ nsive sanitary provisions ruling 
a. the milk distributing business was 
He was opposed to a high 
tial between house delivery 
and prices, holding with | 
men that the backbone of the 
the house delivery 


his advisers 


AAAS 


the 


wn 
store 


sincss Was 
proportion of this philosophy 
» by the boards. The new acting 
f the dairy division of AAA is to 
lowa milk producer, a friend of 
ury, and said to been 
the discussions that preceded 
of the Des Moines milk 
the only onc the collec- 
ting with the approval of the 
group in AAA It both 
prices to farmers and maxi- 
prices to and touches 
production control idea. 
New Deal Expected 
Virtually every milk agreement so far 
negotiated has come to grief. The 
farmers, the dairymen, or the grocers 
have, in each case, asked for a reopen- 
ing of the hearings and a revision of 
agreement. As a result of the 
change in policy, probably every milk 
— will be reopened, and com- 
plete changes in the type of — 
are expected. Furthermore, plans for 
control of milk production now become 
of outstanding importance and probably | 
will not be long delayed. This control 
may take the form of killing off tuber- 
ilar cattle wholesale, the slaughter of 
weaker animals, and, analogous to the 
g control plan, the killing of cows in 
calf, The bill would be paid for by a 
processing tax. 
The departure of Dr. King is linked, 


have 
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again, with the changes in process at 

AAA s _ the moving of the food codes | 

o hin - RA and the transfer of George N. 
eek, administrator, to the new post of 


ws reta f 
vn trade adviser to the President; 
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And “- Have a 
BETTER BUILDING 


~< ar Pee CO 


OUR building as a whole can be only as good as the sum « 
its parts— and the sheet metal work is a very important link 
in the chain of construction. It will certainly not prove a weak 
link if you specify AMERICAN Sheets, appropriately chose: 
for their respective uses, as has been done for many of the not 
worthy buildings in all parts of the country. 
AMERICAN Products are supplied in Black a 


Formed Roofing and Siding Products, Special Sheets, 
When maximum rust resistance is an important factor, 


nd Galvanized Sheets, 
Tin and Tern 
Plates, etc. use 
KeysTone Copper Steel. 


on USS Srain tess and Heat Resisting Steel Sheets and Light 


Also write for full information and lit 


ram Meyers 
The gigantic Empire State Building in the heart of New York's skyline, is an imposing addit 
the construction of which American Sheet and Tin Plate Company's pr sets have beet 
AMERICAN Black and Apollo Best Bloom Galvanized Sheets wer u the ext 


Vmor 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
= = Subsidiary of UNITED STATES oven. Corporation 
— CHICAGO, Comcromarte, ha , 


DENVER, DetTROIT, HousToN, New Y« PANY, “San 
PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, ST Low = Portland 
Address your inquiries to the nearest Sales (fice. STATE 





UMBIA 


District Sales Office Treet Com 


| 
As - 
STEEL SHEETS for EVERY PURPOSE 
| ™ 
i 
PAS 
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Mr. Peek has taken with him his two 
principal assistants at AAA, Glenn 
McHugh and Wayne Taylor. General 
William I. Westervelt, director of the 
processing and marketing division, also 
resigns to return to his post with Sears, 


Roebuck, from which he was loaned to 
AAA last summer to aid Peek. These 
resignations are to be counted, in con- 
trast to the transfer of the codes to 
NRA, as a victory for the “liberal” 
group at the Department of Agriculture. 


The Sorrows of AAA 


Balancing agricultural production is even harder than it 
seemed, Livestock growers want higher prices to com- 
pensate for 45-cent corn. Fluid milk adjustment has 
created a butter surplus. 


IT is not in man to direct his steps’ 
has special significance by this time for 
the harassed AAA. No sooner had the 
healing ointment of 45¢ loans on corn 
been applied to the feverish Northwest 
than the rash broke out in new spots. 
Trying to feed 45¢ corn to $3 hogs or 
to $5 beef cattle and come out even is 
a headache in itself. And no sooner 
had regional milk agreements gotten to 
the stage of pacifying outraged pro- 
ducers than curtailed consumption forced 
bigger surpluses into butter and sent 
butter prices to the lowest seasonal level 
in 45 years. And no sooner had the 
versatile “brain trust’ brought out an 
ingenious scheme whereby processors 
were to pay for acreage reduction, than 
the processors discovered a scheme 
whereby the producers should absorb the 
processing taxes. “This never was either 
authorized or intended by Congress,” 
cries an outraged resolution of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Wheat and Cotton Troubles 

Or take the wheat situation. No 
sooner had payments been made under 
the Voluntary Allotment Plan to the 
regular winter wheat producers in re- 
turn for their promise to reduce acreage 
than a crop ot poe producers appeared 
from nowhere among the small unclassi- 
fied growers, bringing the acreage back 
to approximately the same figure as last 
year (BW—Dec16'33). And crop ad- 
justment in cotton acreage, as the whole 
world knows by this time, was frustrated 
by an act of God. The weather killed 
the boll weevils before they could eat 
up their usual portion of the cotton 
crop, bringing production to normal in 
spite of a 30% acreage cut. Thus the 
agricultural program gets a running 
start in one place only to fall over itself 
elsewhere. Adjustment here throws 
agriculture off balance there. 

Livestock growers know all about 
this. They have met in Shenandoah, Ia., 
appointed a committee to carry the stock 
man’s troubles to Washington and lay 
them in the lap of the Administration. 
If the minimum price of corn, is to be 
45¢, hogs should be at least $6, and 
cattle $8. The American Farm Bureau 
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Federation, most conservative of all the 
farm organizations, endorses a program 
for livestock legislation giving an ex- 
port certificate equivalent to 40% ad 
valorem of exports on dairy products 
produced in the United States, “such 
certificates to be negotiable and accept- 
able’’ in the payment of duty on im- 
ports. It sounds like the debenture 
plan of 1924-25 memory. Livestock 
producers are also hitting at their an- 
cient enemies, the meat packers. The 
intent of the corn-hog production pro- 
gram was to pass the processing tax on 
to the consumers. The farmer is con- 
vinced that it is being passed back to 
him. Old objection to the packers’ 
practice of buying direct from producers 
has been revived. Once it was the 


Acme 
A. E. M’KINSTRY—The new presi- 
dent of International Harvester has 
been with the company since 1886. 
He is quiet, impersonal, will make 
less news than his predecessor. 


grievance of the commission : 
however, the shippers are pr 
cause it fills the killing pens 
keeps them off the market, 

the bargaining power of th 
The annual convention of th 
reau urges that the Secretary 
culture take immediate act 
move ‘the disastrous influer 
fect of such direct buying 

What has happened to 
solate butter producers is 
told in the figures on storag 
as of Dec. 1. They are nea: 
those of last year and double : 
average. Cheese, which has 
the same way as butter, is 35°; 
of 1932, and 20% higher 
average. 

Buttered Side Down 

The AAA has attempted t 
the butter problem in the man: 
deceased Farm Board. After | 
touched a low of 15¢ in mid-D 
Secretary Wallace disclosed ti 
46 million pounds had been 
and bids were in for an ack 
million pounds to be re 
Dec. 28. 

It mow seems certain that 
ther efforts will be made to su; 
ter prices. But what the g 
will do with the 61 million 
not clear. If the usual cou: 
lowed, payment will be effect 
ing the processors, but the pres 
of the processors, who are lo 
large stocks, makes such a 
likely. It could be sold to t! 
Administrator to be distribut« 
the unemployed. But when 
sidered that normal consum 
butter in this country betwee: 
and Apr. 1 is only about 10 
pounds, it became clear the | 
have to spread their butter ¢ 
absorb this quantity. 

Substitutes Hit 

Even at these low prices, tl 
men are complaining that co: 
products, particularly cocoanut 
other vegetable, animal, and ma: 
which are coming in duty free 
ging the market. They say it 
to reduce butter production by t 
ous proposed schemes when th 
can consumer can readily turn to 
and adequate substitute. 

This dees the farmers 1 
against the tariff problem. 
Wallace believes in lower tariffs 
foreign countries can effect pay: 
agricultural exports. But obvio 
has not the support of the butt 
ducers. 

Meanwhile, the AAA is str 
with a host of new problems cr« 
attempt at adjustment. Says M: 
in a parting shot, “I sometimes 
to call what we have done tow 
recting our national farm pr 
schedules, a ‘program’.” 
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123, Structural Clay Products Industry 


By American Face Brick Association, Brick 
Manufacturers Association of America, National 
Paving Brick Association, Structural Clay Tile 
Association Maximum Hours: 36; regional com- 
mittees empowered to impose further restrictions 
working hours. Minimum Wages: Factory 
snd mechanical workers, in California 35c. an 
hour; in § Southern states and part of Virginia, 
agc. an hour; North Carolina, 27c. an hour; 
Tennessee, 25c. an hour; 7 other Southern states, 
ic. an hour; elsewhere, 3742c. an hour. For 
fice workers, from $12 a week in towns of less 
than 2,500 population to $15 a week in Cities 
of $00,000. ll wage payments by negotiable 
check or in cash. Other Important Provisions: 
Specifies open price policy. Prohibits sales below 
cost as determined by uniform cost accounting 
wstem. Prohibits installation of additional pro- 
duction capacity and operation of production 
equipment that has been idle for 3 years or 
more without a certificate from Code Authority. 
Permits modernization and improvement of pres- 
cot machinery to obtain lower production costs 
and improved products. Provides for uniform 
rms of sale, credit terms, quotations and con- 
vcts. Prohibits lump sum bids. 


and 


124. Motion Picture Industry 


Sponsored by various leading groups of the 
adustry. Maximum Hours: 40 a week. Certain 
specified studio mechanics, 36 hours a_ week. 
Numerous specified exemptions. Minimum 
Wages: 40c. an hour for general employees; 
derical and office employees, 50c. an hour; 
species minimum rates for various classes of 
mechanics, technicians, laboratory workers, etc., 
ranging from 64c. an hour to $2.25 an hour. 
Detailed provisions covering various types of 
workers, conditions of employment, etc. Other 
Important Provisions: Contains extensive pro- 
visions covering handling of personnel and artists, 
against raiding staffs of other studios; gives Code 
Authority right to impose fines up to $10,000 
for violations. Covers relationship between pro- 
ducers and distributors, peeees for adherence 
fixed prices for all exhibitors, establishes de- 
ed rules of operation for exhibitors. Confers 
spon Code Authority wide powers of enforcement. 


125. Upholstery and Drapery Textile In- 
dustry 


By National Upholstery and Drapery Textile 
ssociation Maximum Hours: 40 a week. 
linimum Wages: North, 322c. an hour; South, 
‘0c. an hour; provides for equitable adjustment; 
prohibits reclassification. Orber Important Pro- 
rons: Limits operation of looms to 2 shifts of 
#0 hours each a week. Prohibits stretch-out sys- 
fem, except with approval of Code Authority. 
Provides for uniform cost accounting, uniform 
sales contracts and order blanks. All prices to 
be f.0.b. mill. Prohibits selling on memorandum 
f consignment. Prohibits free samples. Code 
Authority to establish bases for definition and 
prevention of style piracy. Prohibits sales below 
cost 


A 
\ 





186. Chinaware and Porcelain Manufactur- 
ing Industry 


By United States Potters Association and Amer- 
ice Vitreous China Manufacturers Association. 
aximum Hours: 40 a week averaged over 3 
months; Code Authority may increase or reduce 
maximum hours. Minimum Wages: Men, 40c. 
an hour; women, 32c. an hour. Women get 
equal pay for equal work. Prohibits wage reduc- 
“ons and reclassification of employees. Wage 
payments must be in cash or negotiable Pm 
ther Important Provisions: Establishes Code 
Authority. Prohibits sales below cost as deter- 
mined by approved accounting method. Prohibits 
special advertising allowances, consignment ex- 
cept under contract, copying of prints and numer- 


The numbers now used are the official 
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Industry codes that have been made effective through the President's signature 
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For vitreous 


ous other listed unfair practices 
china manufacturers code specifies uniform basic 


price lists with open price system Prohibits 
variations from published prices and from speci- 
fied terms of sale. 


127. Reinforcing Materials Fabricating In- 
dustry 


By Concrete Reinforcing Steel Institute. Maxi- 
mum Hours: 40 a week averaged over 6 months 
Minimum Wages: Code specifies 21 different wage 
districts with minimum wages ranging from 25<« 
to 40c. an hour. Other Important Provisions 
Board of directors of institute to administer code 
Provides for use of basing point system and 
prohibits violation of established prices and terms 
of sale. Sets up estimating bureaus, standard 
practices and procedures in connection with the 
actual use of reinforcing materials on various 
types of construction. Provides for uniform con- 
tract blanks, leases, and other commonly used 
forms. Members who have sold or contracted 
for material in violation of any provisions of 
code may be fined $10 a ton or 20% of entire 
sales price, whichever is larger 


128. Cement Industry 


By Cement Institute. Maximum Hours 36, 
averaged over a 6-month period; office workers, 
40 a week. Minimum Wages: Code defines 12 
wage districts with minimum wages ranging from 
30c. to 40c. an hour. Other Important Provisions 
Creates Code Authority. Construction or opera- 
tion of new plant, increase in productive capacity 
of an existing plant, removal of production equip 
ment to new location are all subject to investiga- 
tion by Institute and may result in a petition to 
the President to prohibit construction, operation, 
or removal. Modernization of existing equipment 
not included in these limitations. Prohibits sales 
below cost and specifies method of determining 
costs. Provides for open price system and speci- 
fies procedure on price changes. Contains ex- 
ceptionally complete provisions against unfair 
trade practices. Yefines and differentiates between 
various classes of buyers. Contains exhaustive 
rules on selling and marketing. Provides for stand- 
ard terms and conditions of sale, order blanks, 
contracts, terms of payment, cash discounts, bill- 
ing procedure, etc. 


129. Radio Broadcasting Industry 


By National Association of Broadcasters, Inc 
Maximum Hours: 40 a week. Minimum W ages 
From $12 to $40 a week, according to classifica- 
tion of work. Reductions prohibited. Provides 
for equitable readjustments. Women get equal 
pay for equal work. Other Important Provisions: 

stablishes Code Authority with broad powers 
Provides for published rate charges, commissions, 
and discounts, and prohibits variations. Contains 
numerous provisions against unfair trade 
practices. 


130. Precious Jewelry Producing Industry 


By Congress of Precious Jewelry Producers, Inc. 
Maximum Hours: 40 a week, averaged over 
3-month periods. Minimum Wages: 40c. an hour. 
Women get equal pay for ual. work.. Decrees 
against wage reductions, calls for equitable ad- 
justments, prohibits reclassification. Other Im- 
portant Provisions: Creates Code Authority. 
Establishes standards of marking and terms for 
various types of materials and precious stones 
Prohibits false marking, loaning or consigniag 
of materials, with certain exceptions. Prohibits 
copying of designs, renting or loaning of bench 
space and other manvfacturing facilities. Limits 
terms of sale to 6-month average and specifies 
cash discounts and interest charges. Manufac- 


turers of jewelry for schools, colleges, fraternities, 
etc., to use modified open price system. Prohibits 
sales below cost. 






numbers for approved codes 






131. Pipe Nipple Manufacturing Industry 


By the National Association of Pipe Nippk 
Manufacturers, Inc Maximum Hours ss a 
week; office employees, 40 a week Minimum 
W ages 40c. an hour; office employees, $14 a 
week; other rate schedules to be established by 
Code Authority Prohibits wage reductions and 
reclassification and provides for equitable read 
justment. Women get equal pay for equal work 
Other Important Provisions: Creates Code Ar 
thority. Provides for open price system. Prohibits 
saies at less than published prices and below cost 
Prohibits protection orders other than those spex 
ifying quantity and particular project on which 
material is to be used Prohibits inaccurate ad 
vertising, bait advertising and selling on con 
signment Provides for identification of packages 
or marking of products not made from standard 
and new raw materials 


132. Malleable Iron Industry 


By the Malleable Founders’ Society Maximum 
Hours 40 a week, with specified exceptions 
Minimum Wages: Men in Southeastern states 
3244c. an hour; elsewhere, 40c. an hour; women, 
30c. and 35c. an hour respectively, with equal 
pay for equal work; office workers, $15 a week 
Provides for equitable adjustment Other Im 
portant Provisions: Board of directors of society 
to administer code Provides for uniform cost 
accounting system, for reports on production 
shipment, sales, labor and wage rates ll sales 
to be f.o.b. plant Specifies maximum terms of 
sale and cash discounts Rules against an ext 
sive list of unfair trade practices 


138. Coenerete Masonry Industry 


By representative groups of the industry 
Maximum Hours 1 a week with tolerance of 
15 weeks a year at 48 hours Minimum W ages 
30c. an hour South, 40c. elsewhere; office em- 
ployees, $15 a week Prohibits reclassification 
Provides for wage payments twice a month 
salaries once a month, all in negotiable check or 
cash Other Important Provisions: Provides for 
a Code Authority To facilitate administration 
5 territorial regions are created Allows further 
subdivisions into sections, according to produc 
tive capacity of plants Prohibits consignments, 
lump-sum bidding, contingent selling, and sell 
ing below cost as determined by approved cost 
accounting system Provides for open price sys- 
tem, for procedures in connection with contracts 
and quotations Credit practices to be deter 
mined by regional groups or committees 


134. Gas Appliances and Apparatus tin 


dustry 


By Gas Appliance Institute Maximum Hours 
40 a week, with certain specified tolerances 
Minimum Wages: North, 40c. an hour for men; 
women, 33':c. for 60 days after effective date 
of code, thereafter 35c. an hour South, 45« 
an hour for men, 30c. for women unless lower 
July 15, 1929. Extreme minimum 32c. and 27 
respectively Women get equal pay for equal 
work Provides for equitable adjustment and 
prohibits reclassification Other Important Pr 
visions: A gas appliance committee to administer 
code. Prohibits sales below cost Provides for 
published price lists. Prohibits repurchase agree- 
ments, use of premiums, violations of published 
price schedules and consignment selling 


< 


135. Cigar Container Industry 


By National Cigar Box Manufacturers Associa 
tion. Maximum Hours 40 a week averaged 
over a 6month period Minimum Wages: In 
6 specified states north of 38 degrees north lat 
tude, 40c. am hour; elsewhere north of 39 
degrees 43 minutes north latitude, 32'/)¢. an hour; 




















south, 30c Prohibits reductions below June 15, 
1933 rates. Prohibits reclassification. Women 
to receive equal pay for equal work. Prohibits 
home work. Other Important Provisions: Creates 
Code Authority. Prohibits operation of produc- 
tion machinery for more than one shift of 8 hours 
a day with a tolerance to 9, hours a day f- 
peak demands. Provides for uniform cost ac- 
counting system. Prohibits consignment selling. 
Gounems use of materials exactly as specified. 
Code Authority may establish minimum prices ‘‘to 
protect cost of various types of containers manu- 
factured by the industry.” 


136. Vitrified Clay Sewer Pipe Manufac- 
turing Industry 


By several regional organizations of manufac- 
turers. Maximum Hours: 40 a week. Minimum 
Wages: North, 37c. an hour; South, 27c. an 
hour. Women get equal pay for equal work; 
office workers, from $14 a week in cities under 
sa.eee population to $16 a week in cities over 

00,000. Prohibits reclassification. Provides for 
an payments twice monthl salaries monthly, 
all in cash or negotiable check. Prohibits deduc- 
tions from wage payments unless voluntarily au- 
thorized. Employees not compelled to trade at 
Specified stores. Other Important Provisions: 
Creates Code Authority. Establishes 4 regions for 
suitable administration of code. Provides for 
neutral agencies to gather confidential informa- 
tion for members. Prohibits lump-sum prices, 
consignment sales, acceptance of securities, such 
as mortgages, bonds, stocks, etc., except at 
guaranteed marketable cash value. Prohibits sales 
at below cost. Specifies numerous unfair prac- 
tices. Provides for determination of allowable 
costs in each region or district on the basis of a 
6-year average of that one-third of the industry 
which has the lowest cost of production per ton. 
Uniform cost accounting method to be formulated 
by Code Authority. Provides for standardization 
of product and prohibits changes without notice 
to the regional committee. Regional committees 
to establish standard terms of sale, cash discounts, 
credit 7 quotations and contracts. Permits 
use of open pace system and prohibits sales at 
other than published prices. 


137. Warm Air Furnace Manufacturing In- 
dustry 


By Warm Air Furnace Manufacturers’ Institute. 
Maximum Hours: 40 a week with tolerance of 12 
weeks a year at 48 hours. Minimum Wages: 
40c. an hour, North; 30c. an hour, South; office 
workers, $15 a week. Prohibits reclassification 
of employees and provides for equitable adjust- 
ments. Wage payments by negotiable check or 
cash. Other Important Provisions: Creates Code 
aye Provides for open price system. Pro- 
hibits sales below published prices or below cost. 
Provides for uniform cost accounting system. 
Prohibits special allowances for advertising, con- 
signment sales unless made to all dealers alike. 


138. Anti-Friction Bearing Industry 


By Anti-Friction Bearing Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. Maximum Hours; 40 a week with a toler- 
ance of 6 weeks of 48 hours in 6-month period. 
Minimum Wages: For light repetitive factory 
work, 35c. an hour; otherwise 40c. Other em- 
ployees, from $14 a week in cities of 250,000 
to $15 in cities over 500,000. Provides for equi- 
table adiustment. Other Important Provisions: 
Creates Code Authority. Permits gathering re- 
ports on prices and discounts on closed transac- 
tions. Prohibits sales below cost as determined 
by uniform accounting system. 


139. Machine Tool and Equipment Distrib- 
uting Trade 


By Associated Machine Tool Dealers. Maximum 
Hours: 40 a week with tolerance for 3 weeks 
at 48 hours in 6-month period. Minimum Wages: 
From $14 a week in aties under 250,000 to $15 
a week in those over 500,000. Women get equal 
pay for equal work. No wage reductions allowed. 
Classifications as of January 16, 1933, to prevail. 
Other Important Provisions: Creates supervisory 
agency. rovides for adherence to open price 
lists and discount rates as established by in- 
dividual manufacturers. Prohibits lump-sum bids. 
oe various types of dealers covered by the 
code 


140. Waterproofing, Dampproofing, Caulk- 
ing Compounds, and Concrete Floor 
Treatments Manufacturing Industry 


By Associated Manufacturers of Waterproofings, 
Dampproofin ngs. Caulking Compounds, and Con- 
crete Floor Treatments. Maximum Hours: 40 a 
week with tolerance for 6 weeks of 48 hours 
in any 6month period. Minimum Wages: 40c. 
an hour; for office workers, $15 a week; women 
get equal pay for equal work. Provides for equit- 
able adjustments and prohibits reclassification. 
Other Important Provisions: Creates Code Au- 
thority. Provides for reports on capacity and 
production, shipments, labor and wages, costs, 
prices, etc. Prohibits sales below cost as deter- 
mined by uniform accounting system. Specifies 
items to be included in costs. rovides for uni- 
form terms of sale and cash discounts. Prohibits 
prizes, premiums, consignment sales, etc. 


141. Investment Bankers 


By Investment Bankers Association of America. 
Maximum Hours: 40 a week with tolerance of 
44 hours a week averaged over 4 months. Mini- 
mum Wages: From $16 a week in cities of over 
2 millions population to $14 a week in cities 
from 2,500 to 250,000; in smaller towns, 20% 
increase but mot necessarily more than $12 a 
week. Otber Important Provisions: Creates in- 
vestment bankers’ code committee. 


142 Retail Jewelry Trade 


National Retail Jewelry Trade Council. Maxi- 
mum Hours: 40 to 48 a week according to len; 
of time store itself is open for business. Toler- 
ances to meet seasonal demand. Minimum 
Wages: $10 to $15 a week according to size of 
city and number of hours worked; in South, 
$1 a week less. Other Important Provisions: 
Contains loss limitations clause which provides 
that selling price to consumer ‘‘should include 
an allowance for actual wages of store labor to 
be fixed and specified from time to time by Trade 
Authority."” Retail jewelers in communities of 
less than 2,500 population exempted from this 


clause. Demands accuracy in advertising. Pro- 
hibits diversion of consumer orders from branded 
article to substitute poston by disparagement 


of the product actually ordered. Prescribes ac- 
curate use of various trade terms and gives defini- 
tions of various precious stones and materials. 
Prohibits advertising of flat price for watch re- 
pairs regardless of their cost. Specifies practices 
in connection with jewelry sold at auction. Pro- 
hibits acceptance of non-negotiable scrip, com- 
pany checks, etc. Creates retail jewelry trade 
authority. 


143. Wool Felt Manufacturing Industry 


By* United States Felt Manufacturers Institute. 
Maximum Hours: 40 a week with certain specified 
tolerances. Minimum Wages: 35¢c. an hour. 
Provides for equitable adjustment and prohibits 
reclassification and stretch-out system. Other 
Important Provisions: Creates Code Authority. 
Prohibits several specified unfair trade practices. 
Code Authority to make recommendations for 
restrictions on selling below cost, distribution of 
sub-standard merchandise, published price lists, 
and standard terms of sale. 


144. Paper Making Machine Builders’ In- 
dustry 


Paper Machine Builders’ Association. 
Maximum Hours: 40 a week with 10% tolerance 
for certain types of employees. Extreme limit 
to supply seasonal or peak demand, 8 weeks 
at 48 hours in 6-month period. Hours of work 
in excess of 8 in ome day or 40 in one week 
to be paid for at time and one-half. Minimum 
Wages: In production, 40c. an hour; others, $15 
a_ week; indentured apprentices, excepted. Pro- 
vides for equitable adjustment. Classification as 
of June 16, 1933 to prevail. Other Important 
Provisions: Creates Code Authority. Provides 
for specified reports and statistical information. 
Prohibits rebates, refunds, credits, subsidies, un- 
earned discounts. 


145. Furniture Manufacturing Industry 


By National Association of Furniture Manufac- 
turers, Inc., the Southern Furniture Manufacturers 


Association, National Associ 
turers of Wood Office Desks 
Wood Office Chair Manufact 
Maximum Hours: 40 a week 
6-month periods; extreme may 
Tolerance for certain classes of « 
in excess of 8 in any one day 

and one-half. Specifically pr: 
which all employees could be k 
basis. Minimum Wages: 13 So, 
part of Missouri, 30c. an hour: 
an hour; watchmen, $12 a w« 
40 hours to be equal to those for 
week of 48 hours or more imm« 
June le, 1933. Work done after 
fore 7 a.m. to be paid at time ar 
certain exceptions. Reclassifica 
Other Important Provisions: Cr 
thority. rovides for schedule of 
discounts or allowances for v 
Code Authority to gather statisci; 
on production, shipments, sales 
vestigate home work, create 
agencies for various production ar 
to facilitate administration of the 
war on destructive price-cutting 
selling or exchanging products ar 
as established by a uniform < 
method. Anticipates establishment: 
governing the sale of discontinued 
crees as unfair piracy of desigr 
scription of products, violation of 
lished terms and postdating of 
scribes that notes taken in payme: 
must carry interest at 6% and < 
to earn cash discount. Goods must 
the factory. 


146. Approved code not yet | 
be reviewed later. 


147. Motor Vehicle Storage 
Trade 


By international Garage Associati: 
bours: 44 to 54 hours a week accor 
fication of work. Minimum W ag: 
workers or artisans, 50c. an hour ur 
July 15, 1929, but not less than 4 
others, $14 to $15 a week North, § 
week South. Where working hours 
less than 20% from July 1, 1933, no 
tions; where 20% orf more, m 
reduction 10%. Women get equal 
work. Other Important Provisions: ‘ 
Authority and 13 geographical regions 
administration of code. Provides 
reports and gives Code Authority 
ine books and accounts where ™ 
inaccurate. Gives members of 
refrain from expansion of facilit 
ment. Provides for uniform system 
ing, for publication of cost reports 
lowest-cost member shall then becor 
in each district, below which m« 
not sell. Provides for published 
Prohibits free service, rebates, ca 
contracts except for a fair considera 


} 


148. Approved code not yet pul 
be reviewed later. 


149. Machined Waste Manufacturing 


dustry 


By Waste Manufacturers Association 
Hours: . a week with tolerance 
certain RA a of workers. Minimu 
North, Yac. am hour; South, 40 
Wage diticsenciols as of June 16, 
maintained. ‘omen get equal pay 
work. Other Important Provisions: ‘ 
Authority. Limits machine hours ¢ 
of 40 hours a week. Code Authority 
mend procedure for registration of a! 
machinery, for certificate to be secur« 
installation of additional productive 
for “‘a plan to prevent demoralizat 
industry whenever operations are 
of registered capacity. No restrictior 
ernization of plants or purchasing 0! 
to establish balance im existing 
Prohibits sales below cost as determi: 
form and standard system of cost 
Code Authority to determine factors 
cluded in cost. Provides for open pr 
Specifies terms of sale, maximum fa 
mission, procedures on quotations an 
Requires periodical reports on produc 
ments, stocks, prices, wages, work 
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Wide Reading 


Works Councit—YeEs or No? H. P 
Dut Factory Management and Mainté 
December. More than 869% of the 

shop employees of Chrysler Motors 


secret ballot Oct. 10 to adopt a| 


uncil plan of employee representa- 
Management has viewed its respon 


in a new light in recent weeks. | 


some results of the new thinking. 


THE CONSUMER CREDIT. Isaac 
ine. Today, Dec. 2. The depression 
It of the inability of the consumer 
credit. Banks have failed in their 

The government can come to the 
by admitting consumer banking into 
ils of the Federal Reserve or by 
up a similar rediscounting institution 
umer finance companies.” 


ENTERS Po.itics. Robert R. Upde- 
Advertising & Selling, Dec. 7. “Mech- 
production threw millions of people 

f work; mechanical distribution will do 
thing. Let the politicians consider 
ngs before they pounce upon price 
up as a political football. And let 
ifacturers and merchants of America 

t that the consumer knows something 
these factors which go to make up 


Forp Dogsn’t Care. Fortune, De- 
More details of the great Ford or- 

than are usually collected in a 
article. Interesting facts regarding 
V-8. 


A GOVERNMENT IN SEARCH OF A LABOR 





MR. CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, President or 
General Manager: Have you a problem which a success- 
ful sales organization could solve? A’ manufacturer 
(AaAl) who for years has been successfully selling a 
product to the school market, believes that his salesmen 
could profitably handle another product. If you have a 
product which could be used in school buildings and 
should be specified by architects, write to Box 214, 
Business Week. There is a possibility of mutual coopera- 
tion. All correspondence will be held strictly confidential. 














MovEMENT. Benjamin Stolberg. Scribner’ 
[ er. The government has in effect} 
ver the function of the A. F. of L. 
t forge from the whole working class an 
weapon for policing the New Dea! 
labor leaders are geared to an econ- 
longer existent. Analysis of the new 
ponsibilities of the government. 
wt. Published by G. Hirschfeld 
k, $25. Weekly index of all news 
vents covered in New York news- 
major government. 


BOOKS 


MEASUREMENT OF AMERICAN 
Robert R. Doane. Harper, 242 

Study of American wealth from 

) to 1933 with all available data on total 





income, expenditure, profits, losses, 

and savings, classified by American 
producers, consumers, and institutions. Spe- | 
il emphasis on effects of depression on| 
of consumption, credit stringencies, 
and the burden of public and private debt 


C 
volu 


How Sars Is Lire INsuRANCE? L. Seth 
tman, Vanguard, 256 pp., $2. Unflinch- | 

; €Xamination into the financial situation 
insurance companies in the United 
whose policyholders total 65 millions 





ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS OF FASCISM. 

ul Einzig. Macmillan, 156 pp., $3. Care- 
analytical study of the Italian experiment 
Fascism. Chapters on production, pub- 

¢ works, distribution, monetary policy, 

anking, labor. Executives—wary of the cur- | 

rent socialistic trend in government—will | 
Want this summary of an earlier experiment 


h, 


DECEMBER @3, 1933 


When Advertising Schedules 


Are Made 


BUSINESS WEEK Belongs 


M Os? advertisers selling to business and industry 
are faced with the necessity for getting their 


stories across to {top executives. 


BUSINESS WEEK’S—over 87,000 net paid-—circu- 
lation is almost entirely drawn from this class 
of executives located in organizations rated over 
$75,000. Without waste your advertising will reach 
these men who have the final say—who can release 
pent-up business—who can make your selling 


successful. 


A BUSINESS WEEK representative will gladly work 
with you and your agency to produce results through 
advertising in the weekly publication devoted 100% 


to business news and its interpretation. 


BUSINESS WEEK 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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and a national mecting is : 
Philadelphia on Dec 
as now constituted, cons 
university presidents 
schools of business 

The Administration 
cism with serenity. Pres 


Heavy Artillery 


Government gold policy comes under fire of the big guns 
on the economic right, moves slowly, but keeps moving. 






WHILE extreme moderation continues to 
characterize the operation of the Ad- 
ministration’s gold policy, opposition 
has been mobilized in formidable pro- 


The National Economy League took 
leadership in the movement which 
brought about curtailment of expendi- 
tures for veterans’ relief. The League 


unofficially but definitely | 
that the gold purchasi 
r-Secret ry 
of the Treasury is quoted 


continue. Acting 


fied with results thus far. H 
turbed by the fact that com 
have gained but 53% si: 
while the gold price was bein 
about 17¢ He has assum 
in the commodity price 
natural and believes that ex; 
far indicates that present pr 





warns against unsound money, a break- 
down of national credit, and eventual 
insolvency unless the rate at which we 
are increasing national debt be curtailed 
immediately. It is pointed out that the 
national debt increased by $3 billions 
during the last fiscal year and that $4 
billions of debt will be added this year. 


portions in recent days. This opposition 
is more representative and more im- 
pressive than that which developed last 
month, although obvious care is being 
taken to avoid the spectacular aspects of 
previous outbursts of protest. 

The Treasury's increase of 5¢ an 
ounce in the gold price on Monday 







































































































was the first change since Dec. 1. Dur- The report indicates an opinion that it eventually be effective. \; 
ing all that time the theoretical gold is the tendency rather than the current Three Months’ Ammunition a4 
value of a dollar was 60.78¢, but the situation that is dangerous. It advises Indications are that the A 

price abroad fluctuated nervously, and increased taxation, a reduction of emer- tion does not anticipate any 

much of the time was 3¢ to 5¢ above gency expenditures and the return of a volume of gold purchases in 

the arbitrary quotation of the Recon- large part of relief responsibility to future. The RFC appropriati: 

struction Finance Corp. states and municipalities. purpose was recently incr 

Conservatism has been speaking pro- Economists Organize $50 millions to $75 millio: 
foundly and authoritatively in the last About 3 weeks ago a group of econo- nal appropriation having been 
fortnight. Its protests were voiced by mists, organized under the name of by foreign and domestic purc! vf 
the Brookings Institution, the Harvard Economists National Committee on Oct. 26. At the current rat Ne 
Economic Society, the National Econ- Monetary Policy, issued the statement ture the $25 millions would 
omy League, by 15 Yale professors, by that national welfare was threatened by domestic purchases of gold { fe 
an embryonic national association of inflation and that workers, insurance months if no _ purchases ; 
economists, and lastly and whisperingly policy holders, bank depositors and abroad. Foreign purchases ; 
by Dr. Oliver M. W. Sprague. small investors would suffer most from time have amounted to app: 

The Brookings Institution, discussing it. Plans have since been perfected for $35 millions. : 
the gold purchase plan, finds the simple increasing membership to about 1,500 All of Europe is deeply P 
gold theory of commodity prices wholly 
inadequate to the complex modern 
world. It rejects the commodity dollar ee ee ee "7 | 
and says that the present policy will A T on venues 
sooner or later lead to a deterioration of 110 ee ack Ueto, 1931=100 
government credit and force us either ¥ hy Figures from Financial Times, London oe 
to curtail public works and other relief / | ck | N_ av. . 
projects or to embark upon the issuance 105} —- mn © al $s 
of greenback currency. | C i L 

Harvard Talks of “Shock” ee. =”, ; ve 

The Harvard Economic Society ex- L aN T 
presses the opinion that, with the re 100 —s, te 
opening of the banks and evidences of \ Great Britain — trea 
recovery in various countries, the way ire 
was open for the restoration of credit 95 to « 
and a national expansion of business n 
activity, “but confidence was rudely WI 
shocked by the amazingly inflationary 90 than 
legislation enacted and was not helped \\ k 
by the bewilderment resulting from Mor 
diverse experiments, some of them con- bee 
flicting with others.” 85 ’ | e 

These economists seem to regret most ’ . pea 
the policy of ‘deliberately debasing our the | 
own currency which was fundamentally | 80 will 
so sound that the task of depreciating it X 
has not been easy.”" They find that the | - — : SOND | 
present policy makes legitimate business . ‘oan oh De tie dads 932 eee © oe M 1933 ‘ p 
very much a gamble, creates uncertainty —— — — —— —— a Sta 
i ae ee ee ane nes eee COMMODITY INDEX—Great Britain left the gold standard in 1931, ha- bem 
dence. It is concluded that the gold ak don Eh e di “tO € the ti aun. them Oued 9 

. gher commodity prices most of the time since then. - 
standard can be restored ™ ithout | any of the group of “sterling” currencies, has “managed” prices at a steadi: 
sudden or extensive appreciation of the Major price rise in the United States came when the country first left gold: ther a 
new dollar to the detriment of com- has been little change under the government's gold buying program. It | Yt 
modity prices. cant that prices in the gold standard countries are still declining. 
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ur currency experiment but no 
signs of retaliation have de- 
| and there is nothing to indicate 






Furopean fears of immediate conse- 
ences. Ten days ago there was rather 
eneral belief that France might soon 
be forced off the gold standard. Recent 





xperience has suggested the contrary. 
Withdrawals of gold from Paris have 
been reduced in volume and, under pres- 





Pan-America 






WHETHER the delegates now in Monte- 
leo at the Seventh Pan-American 
Conference conclude their meetings be- 
e Christmas or whether they carry on 
nto next week, the results will be the 
same. Very little has been accom- 
lished that can be summarized under 
mference agreements.’’ Perhaps a 
good deal has been accomplished in 
proving, for instance, that the United 
States intends to follow a much more 
operative policy in all its dealings 
with Latin America. 
Business has an interest in 2 results 
the conference. Bolivia and Para- 
guay have been fighting for more than 
year for possession of a disputed 
region known as the Chaco. It's a wild, 
swampy place but people who have vis- 
ted it say it is an important potential 
































~] oil-bearing territory. Paraguay, small 

nd with limited resources, is eager for 

both the land and the oil. Bolivia, 

| large and mountainous, is eager for 

nother resource which will make her 

ess dependent on tin. The Paraguay- 

s are renowned fighters. The Bolivians 
ave large financial backing. 

The delegates at Montevideo have 

voted renewed adherence to the 5 peace 

| treaties to which 2 or more of them 

are signatories, and pledged themselves 

to cooperate in arbitrating the differ- 

ences between Paraguay and Bolivia. 

Whether the move is anything more 

than a grand gesture to cover up the 

lack of other accomplishments at 

Montevideo will become evident in 

coming months. Either the troops will 

be withdrawn from the Chaco and 

peace negotiations get under way, or 

the pledge of the nations at Montevideo 

will be proved merely an empty gesture. 

What may really become significant is 

, the proposal of the United States dele- 

_| gate to the conference, Secretary of 








State Hull, that all of the American 
nations undertake promptly to reduce 
high tariffs and nationalistic trade bar- 
's. In it is included the suggestion 
all nations declare that “they will 

not invoke their right to demand, under 
the most-favored-nation clause contained 
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ent conditions, the movement might b« 
stopped for the time being if the French 
budget were actually balanced. France 
absorbed a huge quantity of gold sh« 
did not need in 1931 and 1932, and can 
stand the current rate of shipment for 
some time. In the present state of ex 
change decision on the abandonment of 
the gold standard may still rest on ex 
pediency rather than necessity 


The Montevideo conference produced few results but 
Hull may have inaugurated a revised tariff policy. 


in bilateral treaties to which they may 
be parties, any benefits of multilateral 
treaties which have as their general pur- 
pose the liberalization of international 
economic relations and which are open 
to the accession of all countries provided 
that such renunciation shall not apply in 
so far as the country entitled to most- 
favored-nation treatment in fact recip 
rocally accords the benefits which it 
secks.” If the United States is willing 
to advocate such a policy, it is a reversal 
of our foreign trade policies of the last 
25 years and a move to aid the Latin 
American nations with whom we seck 
closer trade relations by opening our 
market to more of their products 

The most that can be expected from 
the conference is that inter-country dis 
putes will more promptly be arbitrated 
than in the past, that many moves will 
be made to reach new bilateral trade 
treaties, and that a part of the general 
suspicion of the United States will have 
been removed by recent non-intervention 
in Cuba. Before the next 
meets in Lima, Peru, economic policies 
in many nations may be sufficiently 
stabilized to allow more general inte r- 
national bargaining 


Automobile Exports 


Improving conditions abroad, dol- 





conference | 


Jar exchange, account for pickup 


in sales and expectations. 


AUTOMOBILE companies are once again 
looking toward the export market. They 
are basing their hopes for 1934 on im- 
provement in foreign sales since the 
middle of this year, especially on the 
growth of sales in the last 30 to 60 
days, on the favorable exchange situa- 
tion. 

Ford of Canada is enjoying its biggest 
boom in months, part of the improve- 
ment being traced to a pickup in foreign 
orders. Directors felt so cheerful at 
their last meeting that they resumed 
dividend payments. 

Gensel Eaten Export Corp. is un- 


| 


| 











The international trade mark of the Leipz ‘ 
7 ‘place 
of 12 Vlations 
@ Every Spring and every Fall, the Leipzig Trade 
Fairs play host to some 7,000 exhibitors from 22 countries 
. » and to 130,000 buyers and business men from 72 
countries, The Spring Fair opens March 4thy 
Your line of busi is rep ted at these Fain 
Shrewd buyers will find the present conditions in interna- 
tional trade particularly favorable for profits. 


In the General Merchandise Fair (March 4-10), 5200 firms 
show every possible item for the department store and 


) Tr 





individual store. In the Great Engineering ond Building 
Fair (March 4-11), there are 1800 practical exhibits of 
machinery, building equipment, tools and manufacturing 
pr 46 gigantic buildings house these exhibits, so 
grouped as to moke comparison easy. 
time, you cover the latest offerings of the whole civilized 





In one week's 


world—in your line. 

We invite you to write for Booklet No. 33 which tells 
the story of the Fairs in detail, Let our New York office— 
or an Honorary Representative in your vicinity—odvise 
you of certain important trade discounts, travel economies 
and courtesies, available to Fair visitors. Leipzig Trade 


Fair, inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York City, 


LEIPZIG 


TRADE FAIRS 








Sure It’s 


Reasonable 


T' IS 


pose 


reasonable to sup- 
that the men who 
direct the companies to 
which you sell, read 
BUSINESS WEEK, just 
as you do. They would 
read your story here just 
as you read this. Tell 


them your story. 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 




















NOW— 
Donald’s HANDBOOK OF 
BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 
—plus a specially prepared | 
STUDY GUIDE 


—offered on easy terms of payment 


ERE is an idea and an offer that 
should interest every man who is 
determined to do something during the 


coming year to improve his ability as a 
business executive. With the Handbook 
of Business Administration, we will in- 
clude, free, a comprehensive study outline 
which shows the reader how to study the 
book to the best possible advantage and 
how to apply what he learns to the par- 
ticular job that he may be doing. In other 
words, we are giving, in effect, a complete 
home-study course in business administra- 
tion, but without any of the frills or the 
expense inevitably attached to the usual 


course written for home use. 


Donald’s HANDBOOK 


an encyclopedia of modern 
business policies and methods 


Donald's Handbook gives knowledge of 
functions, principles, policies, problems and 
methods in all departments of business 
needed by men who want to direct as well 
as do. Trains you to plan, supervise and 
control. Prepared by practical authorities 
in all fields. Based on methods in actual 
use by leading concerns. Covers same 
ground as college courses. Gives the mcat 
of several ordinary textbooks, in crisp, 
practical, handbook style. 


Free DY GUIDE 


To help you get the most out of the Hand- 
book, we give you Study Guide, written by 
the editors of the Handbook, especially to 
go with it. Guide lays out complete course 
based on Handbook. Shows how to read 
it—how to apply it to your job—how to 
study special divisions or whole field of 
business management—how to train your- 
self in business facts that lead most surely 
to advancement. 


10 days’ Free Examination 





Easy Terms 
Donald's Handbook of Ad=lalstrotion, 
1752 pages, 4% x7, flexible, $7.00 


Study Outline free with the Handbook. 
Pay only $1.00 in 10 days and $2.00 
monthly for 3 months. or return the 
course. Send this coupon. 





MeGraw- _— Book Co., Ine., 
580 West 42d St.. New York 

Send Donald's HANDBOOK OF BUSINESS ADMINIS 
TRATION and STI 48 at IDE for 10 days’ examina 
tion on approval I remit $1.00, plus few cent 
postagr in 10 om -# 2 00 per mont h for 
months or ret urn Handbook and Study Guide postpaid 
at the end ten day (We pay posta orders 
accompanied by remittance of first insta ) 
Name 
Address 
City and State 
Position 
ND bond wt ndedhunds ceauieel FBW-12-23-33 
Books sent « appr al i Ss. and Canada only.) 
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derstood to be pounding G.M. car divi- 
| sions for rush deliveries to fill current 
requirements. General Motors’ sales in 
overseas markets in first 11 months of 
| 1933, despite the low volume in the 
jearly months of the year, were 54% 
| higher than in the same months of 1932 
jand more than 50% higher than the 
| sales i in the entire year 1932. November 
| sales were much better than November 
lof 1932 and 1931, were 24% ahead of 
November, 1930. 
General Motors likewise reports im- 
| proved sales this year by its Opel divi- 
sion in Germany and its Vauxhall divi- 
sion in England. 
Chrysler Export Corp. sold $30 mil- 
lions of cars overseas in the first 10 


‘Germans Pay Less 


GERMANY ’'S so-called “commercial” for- 
eign debt still exceeds $54 billions. In- 
| cluded in this are the Dawes and Young 
loans. 

Since the financial crisis in Germany 
more than 2 years ago, foreign creditors 
have gathered in Berlin each year to 
study Germany's capacity to meet the 
service charges on these debts, and to 
handle amortization. Last meeting was 
late in the spring when it was decided 
that Germany could not meet more than 
of the charges in transfers, that 
| the balance would be paid in marks into 
'the Conversion Bank in Berlin to the 
account of the various creditors. 
| To the assembled creditors in Berlin 
| last week, Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, head of 
the Reichsbank, announced that Ger- 
many could no longer mect even 50% 
of the amount due in foreign exchange, 
that for the coming 6 months Berlin 
would do well if it paid 30% in the 
‘currencies of the countries making the 
loans. The balance, of course, would 
still be paid in marks into the accounts 
in the Conversion Bank. The Dawes 
loan of 1924 was again exempted, and 
the Young loan was to lapse only in 
the amortization payments. 

Dr. Schacht marshalled reasons for 
the new reduction in payments. The 
Reichsbank has gold and foreign cur- 
rency holdings only sufficient to provide 
a 12% cover for the country’s currency; 
foreign trade is dwindling so rapidly 
that Germany is unable to maintain her 
favorable balance at the comparatively 
high figure of recent years; prospects 
for improvement in the next 6 months 
are not bright. 

-rotests came from British and United 
| States creditors. They resent the fact 


50% 





months of 1933, a spectac 

the previous year, particu 

mouth shipments. 
Graham-Paige and Hud 


= 


report encouraging gains . 
P : ging gar Chr 
sales. Graham reports b 7 
cially good in England, « tivil 
land, Portugal, Spain and - 
: : ie (er 
nmavian countries. | 
The summer motoring still 
Argentina, Brazil, and A for 
pled with betterment in b 
tions, accounts for increas 


those countries. ku 
A leading small-car man 

pects to build more cars f 

the first 3 months of 1934 


of 1933. 4 


Berlin notifies “standstill” creditors they will get only 
30% of the interest due in the next 6 months; balance 
still paid into “blocked” accounts. 


that Swiss and Dutch cred 
received special treatment 

months because Switzerland 
land have been in a position to c, 
their imports of German good 
their transfers accordingly. | 

it is contended that Germans 

more interest obligations if 

tailed some of their purchas 

eign currency bonds in mark 

currency depreciation makes 

tempting investment for Germ 


Britain to Brazil 


English car company builds big 
coaches for Brazilian railways. 


LONDON—Sixteen passenger an bag 
gage vehicles which have been | 
the Birmingham Carriage & W 
for the Sao Paulo Railway ot 
were so large, when placed on 
tracks, that 30 signals had to 
mantled between Crewe and | pool 
when they were conveyed to Li vol 
this month for shipment to Br 

The Great Western and London Mid 
land & Scottish railways cooperated in 
the difficult task of conveyi 
coaches from Birmingham to Liv 
90 miles in 19 hours. 

The coaches, the largest of 
over 62 feet long and has an 
width of more than 10 feet, wer 
on special temporary bogies fitt 
screw-over bolsters so that t! 





could be jockeyed to one side t 
clear of bridges and other struct EMP! 
Between Crewe and Liver; t mye 
loads had to be slewed in this nits 
5 places. of D 
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Business Abroad 


(Christmas more cheerful than last year. More trade ac- 
tivity. better prospects in most countries. Britain accuses 


Germany of “fraudulent bankruptcy” 
Britain backs Rome and Berlin in demands 


still” terms. 


in new “stand- 


for new deal at Geneva. France votes budget. 


Europe 
N News Bureau (Cable)— 
old weather, generally increas- 
nism, and the tempting Christ- 
1s advertisements of the department 
res brought a rush of holiday spirit 
Furope this week. Industries and the 
irkets were seasonally less active but 
is no slump. Prospects for a 
good fourth-quarter company 
sorts and for a continued increase in 
luring the first quarter of 1934 
ypted many a franc and shilling 
Christmas trade. 
is particularly cheerful. 
arter gains are beyond the ex- 
of most observers, and real 
the country in a better com- 
position than in years. 
France is relatively a little less cheer- 
t France never touched so low a 
n the depression as most coun- 
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Germany is Maintaining the employ 
ment levels established under the Hitler 
schemes with remarkable resistance 
Christmas sales will set no record, but 
they have picked up considerably in the 
last 2 weeks. 

More attention was focused on the re- 
armament and League of Nations dis- 
cussions than on any other one develop- 
ment of the week. Germany has made a 
definite proposal to France. It proposes 
that Germany be allowed a stipulated 
degree of rearmament. In return it 
suggests that Germany will be willing to 
negotiate with 
neighbors. France is not pleased, obvi 
ously, because this concession to Ger 
many means virtual scrapping of th 
whole Versailles treaty on which France 
has thought she had _ built up absolute 
security. Britain favors the proposal, is 
siding with Mussolini in his attempt to 
keep the League alive in some reorgan- 
ized form. In almost all countries. the 


non-aggression pac ts 





Sotheliman 


EMPIRE APPLES—At Ottawa, in 1932, members of the British Empire decided 
to boost trade within the group with special low duties on Empire goods. 
year, Canadian apple shipments to England increased 158¢7. 
of Dominion apples loading at Ottawa for Liverpool. 


This 


Here’s a cargo 


++ 


threat to peace iS su ently 


iron and steel industries busy 
Only slightly less important 
declaration from Berlin that G 
will no longer pay 
the 
their own currencies. Dr. S 


intcrest due to for mn 


ing the announcement, declared 
cline in foreign trad Ter 

for (scrmany to pay mor 

amount. Britain, h 

flatly that it is a case of tra | 
bankruptcy,” and is appealir ) 
government for support in prot 
the rights of the investor The | 
States 1s expected to protest 

vigor. Germans themsel\ t 
the government ts mancuvering tor 
export advantage by increa 
“blocked mark’ accounts whi 


foreigners to buy German goods in « 
der to liquidate them, even at 
discount 

London was astonished this weck 


the announ vent that plans are b 
discussed secretly for the 1 rit of 
} 


cing unit m DOr 


No det 


motion picture pro 
Atlantic 


sides of tl 


yet revealed 


‘ 
Germany 
Christmas trade turns brisk. Re- 
duction of transfer payments un- 
der “standstill” agreement really 
a part of export strategy. 


BERLIN (Cable) Germany's fit 
Christmas under Hitler is me 
for most pco; le than was the last or 


1 government. Many mor 
Industry ist 


under the ol 
persons are employed 
active Public works proj ts ar spe | 
ing up though they are still far behind 
the program. Government policies ar 
thoroughly understood whether or no 
they are approved. And Christmas sho 


ping has picked up in the last few days 


in an encouraging manner good sign 
of better days 
Most interest centered in the decla 


ration by the Reichsbank that Germat 
could no longer meet the 50% transt 
payments on the foreign debt now reg 
lated under the “standstill” 
and that transfers during the coming 6 
months would be made on a 30% 
(page 24). This means that 
the amount due will be paid in marks 
into “blocked accounts’ credited to th 
people to whom Germany owes yf 
Although the 
reducing the amount of interest 
ments which will be transferred 


] } ‘i 


decline in export trade and unw 


agreement 


basis 


70%, oft 


ostensible reason for 


ness of the Reichsbank to reduce 
gold reserve much further, the real ¢ 
son is to win a trade advantag Ger 
many agrees to a pt } ayments for ex 
ports in blocked marks In most coun 


available at 


tries these ari 
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to 50%. Since the German mark is 
theoretically still at its gold par, Ger- 
man exporters are able to meet com- 
petition from depreciated currencies 
only through the acceptance of payment 
for their goods in the blocked marks, 
which gives the customer a virtual 50% 
reduction on prices quoted. London and 
New York, the country’s 2 great cred- 
itors, have strongly protested the deci- 
sion. Germans, nevertheless, will use it 
to the limit as a bargaining weapon. 

Further evidence of the government's 
new trade policies came during the week 
with the announcement that butter, 
cheese, and eggs have been put on a 
monopoly basis. This is another indi- 
cation that Germany will continue its 
policy of making the country as nearly 
as possible dependent on itself and at 
the same time buying whatever imports 
are necessary under government super- 
vision from only those countries with 
whom favorable trade bargains can be 
arranged. Holland will be most af- 
fected by the move, but most people 
consider it a development favorable to 
the Dutch as opposed to other overseas 
producers of these products. 


France 


Intimidated Parliament agrees on 
budget but squabbles over prob- 
lems of surplus wheat, and import 
quotas. 

Paris (Wireless) —Given 
resistance of even French 
can be worn down. 

The Chautemps government, by 
careful maneuvering, has gotten its 
budget through the Senate with only 
minor changes. Evidently the politi- 
cians are unwilling to prolong their 
game of overthrowing ministries in the 
face of the present financial difficulties 
in France. Final acceptance of the 
budget is expected before Christmas. 

Despite the political truce, politicians 
are divided on 2 big questions: what 
shall be done with the large wheat sur- 
plus? and what about import quotas? 

The first problem will not be easily 
solved. The second seems to be resolv- 
ing itself into 2 possible methods of 
solution. Quotas are due for a com- 
plete overhauling the first of the year. 
One group in Parliament is ready to auc- 
tion France's import quotas to the high- 
est bidder. The other group thinks 
there is dynamite in such a proposal and 
wants to exchange new quotas for better 
export markets for French products. 
They say, for instance, that France's 
huge market for American apples and 
pears might be traded for a larger 
United States market for French wines. 
The question has not yet been settled 
but the attractiveness of the auction idea 
appeals to a greater number since it 


time, the 
Parliaments 
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might be a simple method of relieving 
the treasury without recourse to an ap- 
peal to the French public. 


Great Britain 


London anticipates happiest 
Christmas in years as signs of re- 
covery multiply. Government dis- 
cusses Mussolini-like aid for fish- 
ing industry. Moscow has good 
credit record. 


LONDON (Cable)—The British are all 
set for the happiest Christmas they have 
had in several years. Industry is lagging 
a little this week but that is customary 
during the holidays. The stock markets 
are quiet too, but prices have remained 
firm and there is every expectation that 
new issues will continue to be well re- 
ceived when business gets back to nor- 
mal in January. The speculative pub- 
lic is anticipating a small boom in in- 
dustrial: shares with the new business 
which is coming to an increasing num- 
ber of companies. It is expected, too, 
that the government will remove the 
ban on foreign lending early in 1934. 

British thinking on this question of 
foreign lending is interesting. Until 
now the domestic needs have been 
boosted by a restriction of the capital 
issue market. But with some murmur- 


ings from debtors that the British have 


met their debt to the United States with 
token payments, and that the plan might 
well be extended, there is a new interest 
in London in renewed lending to ease 
the immediate burden on debtors, pre- 
serve the credit structure. 

Business Is Good 

Reports from business during the 
week have been favorable. Rail traffic 
continues to hold up well. Steel, coal, 
engineering, and shipping all report 
more signs of increased activity and 
brighter prospects for the first quarter 
of 1934. The employment situation is 
satisfactory. Doubts still exist over the 
effect of the Roosevelt plan for manipu- 
lating the dollar, and over the prospect 
that the League of Nations may break 
up. Britain is eager to back Mussolini 
in reconstructing the League and thus 
attaining security without increased ex- 
penditure on armaments. The present 
scare is benefiting iron and steel and 
wolfram interests, and aviation shares 
are rising. 

The problem of Japanese competition 
with Britain has again thrust itself to 
the front. The matter has been raised 
in Parliament, the Minister of Overseas 
Trade having listed the trades most hit 
by Japanese undercutting. The list in- 
cluded asbestos, cement, cernent sheets, 
rayon and cotton goods, bicycle parts, 
pottery, galvanized iron sheets, tires, 
hardware, felt hats, rubber footwear, 


soap, and beer. 





The government, for the 
vocates that the negotiati 
cotton and rayon interests ir 
tries be continued. If not! 
plished in these negotiati: 
ernment will try anoth 
double-barrelled attack throu 
home and trade agreemer 
nations providing a commor 
British and Japanese go 
alone, of course, would only 
position worse, for the go 
of British markets would | 
flood the foreign markets 

Fishermen in Distres.- 

Parliament is also concern 
distress in the British fishing 
Pre-war this industry empl 
men; today it employes 57 
of 30%. The indirect emp! 
suffered in similar ratio. Pri 
ain had a fishing fleet of 18, 
today there are only 13.01 
these many are not suitabl< 
use. British fishing is in thre« 
tions: deep-sea fishing (20,( 
inshore fishing (23,000 men) 
ring fishing (16,000 men). It 
fishing which has been most | 
The fall in exports has been 
severe. In 1913, herrings cured 
ain amounted to 2,400,000 bar 
1931-32, the volume had fallen t 
000. This year the total will ! 
Home consumption of her 
fallen about one-third since 1 
to changing taste. The Russiar 
which took 800,000 barrels b 
war, now takes barely 70,000 
The only remedy which scems | 
for this state of affairs is to p 
the herring at home and to s 
vantages for it in future trad 

In passing, it should be not 
this reorganization, when it cor 
be one further step towards th: 
rative state, which has been t! 
in Britain for some years. 

Moscow Pays Promptly 

To stimulate England's foreign tr 
the British government sponsors 
port credit guarantee fund. Ordinar 
method of precedure is to guarant 
the British exporter to certain « 
where credit risks are greater t 
average up to 759% of his total ! 
sales. 

Since Britain started doing 
with the Soviet Union, these export 
guarantees have been extended to this 
trade, and at times the volume has beer 
considerable, even for Great Brit 
Payments from Moscow hav 
prompt; there have been no def 

The British and Russians are st 
tempting to negotiate a new trad 
ment, the previous one having expire: 
last spring. During the discussions, © 
government's overseas Trade Depart 
ment revealed that the government 
guarantee fund, to the end of October 
had assumed responsibility for 


Exp 
from 
shift 
Ame 
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; millions of credits to Russia, that 
about $27 millions had fallen 
| been collected, and that these 
g credits would mature in the 
nding in April, 1935. 


“During the first 9 months of the year, 
» total declared value of the imports 
9 the United Kingdom of merchan- 


signed from the Soviet Union 

inted to about $57 millions. Ex- 

ts to the Soviet Union totaled only 
s184 millions. 


Latin America 


Exporters hope for increased trade 
from Hull tariff proposal. France 
fal shifts coffee purchases to Central 
America. Cuban unrest continues. 


Luxe the London Economic Conference, 
e present Pan-American meeting in 
Montevideo has produced few imme- 
ate results. Its influence on the 
however, may be important, just 
the cross currents of debate at Lon- 
yn indicated what economic moves 
, ld be anticipated from participating 
" eovernments., 

The Hull tariff proposal at Monte- 
video (page 23) pledges the nations of 
latin America to an effort to reduce 
tariff barriers. Special privileges in bi- 
ral accords need not be extended in 
"i former most-favored-nation manner. 
Low tariff groups are expected to de- 
velop which may possibly grow into a 
great trade group of the Americas. This 
is the dream, but it is still far from the 
reality 

France Boycotts Brazil 

The trade struggle between Brazil and 
France continues. La Prensa offers an 

teresting mew slant. France's stiff tariff 

st Brazilian coffee, levied in re- 
ation against Brazil's refusal to meet 
interest payments on French loans, in 
rm caused by French demands that 
Brazil meet all bills due in full with the 
favorable franc balances on hand, has 
virtually closed the French market to 
Brazilians. France formerly bought 90% 
t her coffee from Brazil. 

France is using this trade weapon 
idiciously, Costa Rica, one of the great 
flee producers of Central America, 

is received an official communiqué 

Paris stating that France, at the 

time that it increased the tariff 
_ rates on Brazilian coffee it conceded to 
on Costa Rica the minimum rates. The 
iniqué further states that it is the 

: of France to make an effort to 

fave its markets supplied by countries 

h which it has made commercial 
. s. To these countries it gives ad- 
} ‘alla BOS, 
rt Unrest in Cuba is sufficiently serious 
- ‘hat holiday cruise boats, almost with- 

Out exception, are avoiding Havana. 
Sermuda and Jamaica are profiting. 
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Far East 


Shanghai construction continues. 
Japan’s new railroad in Manchu-| 
kuo causes stir in Moscow. 


For your Employees 
in the New Year 


CONTINUFD industrial expansion in 

China is attracting the attention of ex GROUI! 
porters. Shanghai is the center of ac LIFE 
tivity. Construction activity is being con 

tinued into the winter. Electrical com INSURANC 


panies are feeling the effects, making 
plans for expanding capacity. Telephone 
companies have added 10,000 new sub 
scribers in the last 2 years. 

Hangchow, a short distance to the 
south, is to be the center of the coun 
try’s airplane industry. Curtiss-Wright 
has secured a contract for the construc 
tion of a factory which will produce al! 
parts of the airships for sale in China, 
except the motors, which will still be 
imported from the United States. The 
Nanking government has guaranteed to | 
absorb at least 60 planes a year. Pan- | 
American Airways is already in aviation | 
development in China, being a part | 
owner with the Chinese government in 
the China National Aviation Corp. 

Japan Less Active 

Business in Japan is slightly less ac- 
tive in recent wecks. Stock prices are 
off mildly. Commodity prices—par 
ticularly cotton, cotton yarn, and silk 
are easy. Declining exports of cotton 
textiles are causing some worry. In the 
first budget discussions it has been re 
vealed that the government debt has 
reached the astonishing total of nearly 
¥9 billion. Gold cover on the currency 
of the country has fallen to less than 
23%. Yen-dollar exchange is steady 
around 31¢. 

It has been reported from Tokyo that 
the Bosch interests in Germany have ac- 
quired the manufacturing rights for the 
production of MK steel, a product in- 
vented recently by a Japanese and said 
to possess the greatest magnetic power 
of any material known. 

Ohio Gets Orders 

Ohio valley steel producers have re- 
ceived a large order from Japan, the 
second since July, for culvert pipe for 
use in railroad expansion in Manchukuo. 
The 2 orders total 40 carloads. 

Japanese rayon production for the first 


An appropriate time to 
inaugurate this 
helpful plan. 


always 
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COME this winte 
the Sunshine City and 
learn how to get the 













9 months of this year was 39% greater | most out of life. Bash 
than for the same period last year. Pro- | (7 nea htul sunshin 

ducing companies report net earnings of | play to your, heart’ 
32% to 98% on capital investment.| get a new perspec: 

Considerable significance is attached nae « J RL RR yy caer 
to the announcement this week of the; fun... You'll like St. Petersburg 
opening of the new 163-mile Lafa- a teat a sien dente — a 
Harbin railroad in Manchukuo, which] “ 
connects the industrial and flour-milling | ------------------- ' 

- A. K. Deaderick, Secretary 


center of Harbin with the Soviet border 
It not only opens up a large territory to 
commercial development but gives Jap 
anese troops quick access to Siberia 
Neither the Soviets nor less interested 
outsiders failed to note the move. 


Chamber of Commerce 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 
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The Figures of the Week 


Retail trade is gathering momentum as the holidays 


approach. 
November. 


last-quarter orders. 
have also gained. 


FORECASTERS are already turning their 
attention to 1934, and Colonel Ayres is 
among the first to venture on next year’s 
prospects. He thinks the coming year 
will be a bit on r than 1933, but feels 
that employm« in capital goods in- 
dustries continues to expand too slowly. 
The rise in farm prices ‘plus bonus pay- 
ments should stimulate the agricultural 
implement industry. A final survey by 
the Department of Agric — lace: 
the value of the 1933 crop a 
millions, a 43% increase over the 
millions of 1932, and but slightly 
smaller than the 1931 total. Corn, 
ton, wheat, and tobacco farmers found 
their crops worth 6206 more than in the 
— year. 

Employment throughout the nation’s 
factories declined in November by 3.59% 


_ 
$4,076 
$2. 879 


cot- 


Manufacturing employment declined in 
Steel activity is still rising to complete 
Carloadings and electric power 


ment shown since March, when the em- 
ployment index in manufacturing in- 
dustries was but 55.19 of the 1926 
average and payrolls were down to 
33.4%. The decline was anticipated, 
since seasonal slackening ordinarily ap- 
pears in November. Secretary Perkins 
looks for a further shrinkage in De- 
cember and possibly in January, when 
inventory lay-offs occur. 
Some Industries Do Better 

Not all of the 89 manufacturing in- 
dustries covered in the monthly survey 
registered declining activity. Some 30 
increased their forces. In textiles, the 
ending of a prolonged strike improved 
the picture. Gains also featured agri- 
cultural implement and machine tool in- 
dustries, cigars, cigarettes, printing, 
glass, and chemical plants. 

Retail trade is naturally the focus of 


of holiday trade, in many 
the expectations of harder 
Best sales appear to center 
and West, a situation paral! 
November. A number of 
plants are pushing pay-day 
more funds in the hands . 
before Christmas. 

Grocery sales in Novem! 
chain store reports, wer 
ahead of last year. 
Atlantic & Pacific 
running behind 1932, 
and dollar volume. Variety 
dling 5¢ to $1 wares, als 
small loss from the Octobe: 
maintain a 5.6% 

Most curious of the Novy 
is that on postal savings wh 
to rise to new heights in ; 
improving bank situation 
proaching guarantee of bank 
At the close of the past 
deposits reached the all-tir 
$1,199 millions, a gain of $ 
over October. Last year, | 
totaled $885 millions. 

A number of textile plants 
ing production during D« 
January in order that supp! 
mand may more closely aj 
other. Hosiery knitting 
adopted a 25-hour weck 


Those « 
Tea Ce 
} 


pot 


spread oy 





from the October level, while payrolls 
dropped as much as 6.2%. This marks 
the first break in the steady improve 


The silk industry is asking { 
solution of its difficultics 


December business activity. Reports 


continue to confirm the rising volume 





BUSINESS WEEK 
WEEKLY INDEX OF 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY .. 


Preceding Year 
Week Ago 
62.3 52.7 


Latest 
Week 
*62.4 


PRODUCTION 

Steel Ingot Operation (% of capacity) 

— _— (F. W. Dodge, daily average in thousands, 4 weeks’ 
asis cares 

Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1, 000 tons) 

Electric Power (millions K. W. H.)................ 


TRADE 

Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars). 90 94 87 
Miscellaneous and L. C. L. Carloadings (daily average 1,000 cars). 59 61 56 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) - 2,727 $2,734 $2,444 
Money in Circulation (daily average, millions) $5,784 $5,773 $5,683 


PRICES (Average for the Week) 

Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, way Se haere Seat ots ee $.82 
Cotton (middling, New York, lb.). ta oe tee $.101 
Iron and Steel (STEEL, composite, ‘ton) ¥ $32.42 
Copper (electrolytic, f.o.b. refinery, lb.)...... $.079 
All Commodities (Fisher’s Index, 1926 100) 72.0 


FINANCE 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions).... 
Total Loans and Investments, Federal Reserve reporting member banks 
(millions) .. 
Commercial Loans, ‘Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) 
Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions). 
Brokers’ Loans, New York Federal Reserve eeietenes member banks 
(millions) are ath 
Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald Tribune) . $99.44 $84.34 
Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) $82.80 $77.38 
Interest Rates—Call Loans (daily average, renewal) N.Y. Stock Exchange y 8% 1% 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. City q 1}-14% 1}-13 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number). 303 590 


*Preliminary +Revised 


31.5 13 


$4,309 
1,138 
1,563 


34.2 


$5,997 
71,245 
1,619 


*1,100 
*1'644 


$.42 
$.061 
$28.91 
$.048 
58.7 


$.81 
$.102 
$32.42 
$.077 
71.7 


$2,683 $2,628 $2,195 
$16,519 
$4,875 
$3,596 


$16,600 
$4,941 
$3,556 


$723 


$16,822 
$5,106 
$3,797 
$760 $393 
$98.21 
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The Index 


currency in circulation. 


the editor. 





The weekly index of general busi- 
ness activity, first of its kind, is 
110 compiled by The Business Week 
from 8 series of weekly figures 
Norval | —steel mill operations, building 
90 | contracts, bituminous coal pro- 
duction, electric power output, 
80 | non-bulk carloadings, check pay- 
70 ments outside New York, com- 
mercial loans of reporting Fed- 
60 eral Reserve member banks, and 
It shows 
50 
the current level of the average 
40 daily physical volume of busi- 
ness as compared with the normal 
30 for the season and the year. Nor- 
20 mal, represented by 100, is what 
the current volume of general 
business activity should be if the 
° usual seasonal changes and year- 
) to-year growth had occurred. For 
any further information, 
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Productive activity at steel mills again 
increased, reaching 34.2% of capacity, 
xcording to the American Iron and 


Steel Institute. Private estimators feel 
that the actual rate was even higher as 
effort was being made to get 
rth-quarter contracts out before Dec. 
as the code requires. Part of the 
rent flurry is thought due to con- 


mers’ misunderstanding of the steel. 


le stipulations. Realizing rather tard- 
that unless their orders were speci- 
! in time for delivery this year they 
ild lose the benefit of present quo- 
many have rushed specifications. 
Some fear is expressed lest the next 
? months may see a slump following the 
sh and abnormal activity of De- 
nber. But public works projects which 
re not subject to the delivery restric- 
tions of private business, plus the bulk 
of rail and motor orders, are likely to 
wide a good volume for the early 
rt of 1934, 
Steel Shipments 
November shipments of orders by the 
U.S. Steel Corp. dropped to 430,358 
tons from some 572,897 tons the pre- 
eding month. While this is a sharp 
from the peak volume of July 
(701,322), it compares favorably with 
i year ago and with 1931. December 
nas been the low point of steel ship- 
nents in the past 3 years, but the rs 
the usual 





ations may reverse 
Dithculties at Weirton and Budd 
acturing plants (pages 5 and 6), 

ire the outstanding exceptions to the 
generally peaceful labor situation. The 
nd monthly report on employment, 
and wages by the American Iron 


} 
; 


and Steel Institute points to the com- 
ely minor decline in employment 
yrolls in October in the face of 
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a much larger drop in production. 
Strangely enough in the midst of such 
widespread unemployment, the report 
expresses some concern lest a shortage 
of skilled labor become apparent when 
the industry reaches 70% of capacity. 
Good Automotive Year 

Forecasting the 1933 output of 
American automobile manufacturers at 
2,040,000 cars, a 42% gain over 1932, 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce may well consider the year 
worthy of merit. Foreign exports of 
automotive products have also been 
showing favorable gains. Representa- 
tives of leading French motor concerns 
have been in the country for the last 
few wecks buying machine tool equip- 
ment in good volume. The motor in- 
dustry has asked for and obtained an 
extension of its code without changes 
until Sept. 1, 1934 (page 14) 

After many months of waiting, rail- 
road business is now reaching respec- 
table proportions. The Pennsylvania is 
contracting for 51,000 tons of bars, tie 
plates, and spikes to supplement the 
recent award of 100,000 tons of rails. 
Several Western roads are inquiring for 
tonnage. And with equipment loans 
being granted by PWA, car builders 
will be the busiest in years. The Van 
Sweringen roads are inquiring for 12,- 
745 freight cars and 20 locomotives, 
Central of Georgia for 200 coal cars, 
Lehigh & New England for 500 freight 
cars. Lehigh Valley plans to repair 
2,000 cars and 60 locomotives. 

Soft coal output during the week end- 
ing Dec. 9 gained 6% over the holiday 
week, but the daily average production 
declined. November output was 8% 
greater than the October daily average, 
but 2.69% less than a year ago. Hard 
coal production was 6.3% above the 











October daily output, and 12.5% better 
than a year ago. Even the soft coal in 
dustry now voices approval of the codi 
fication of industry, which is of particu- 
lar interest since the opposition of oper- 
ators during its formulation was par 
ticularly violent. 

Construction activity during Decem 
ber gives no sign of let-up. According 
to Engineering News-Record heavy 
engineering awards for the weck end 
ing Dec. 11 reached the highest total in 
a month. Road lettings were especially 
heavy, but private projects reached the 
10-week high. 

Electric power production has been 
rising steadily for the past 2 weeks, and 
now surpasses every we ek since Oct. 7 
The gain is largely attributable to the 
normal upward swing of December 

More Federal Aid 

Another experiment of interest to 
utilities is the proposed financing of 
private users of electricity by the federal 
government through the Electric Hom 
and Farm Authority. This organization 
will facilitate the buying of electrical 
equipment such as irons, washing ma- 
chines, etc., to provide additional out- 
lets for the current generated at Muscle 
Shoals. 

Carloadings increased sharply during 
the week ended Dec. 9, which followed 
the holiday week. Miscellaneous and 
lc.l. freight gained particularly. Esti- 
mates for the Dec. 16 weck suggest a 
significant counter-seasonal increase 

Check payments for the week ended 
Dec. 13 rose 15% in New York City, 
but declined slightly in the rest of the 
140 centers. During November, check 


transactions both in New York and in 
the 140 other cities declined more than 
8% from the October level, but re- 
mained substantially above last year 















Money and the Markets 


Gold price goes up again. 
insurance. 


Banks prepare for deposit 


Stocks slide off for the year-end. Bond 


and commodity news is mixed. 


Money 


Ir has been a week of mixed blessings. 
After remaining stable for 13 business 
days, the gold price was suddenly 
jacked up 5¢ on Monday (to $34.06) 
with little immediate effect on the 
speculative markets. Since Oct. 21, 
when the gold-buying policy was first 
adopted, gold prices have gone up 16% 
and commodity prices have advanced 
54%. 

“The RFC gave up its policy of 
secrecy and announced that it had pur- 
chased thus far 469,491 ounces of 
domestic gold costing $15 millions. It 
let it be known that during the past 7 
wecks it had expended $35 millions for 
gold in foreign countries. This figure 
is larger than had been generally ex- 
pected. New debentures of $25 mil- 
lions have been authorized to con- 
tinue gold purchases in the open market. 

The acting Secretary of the Treasury 
does not consider that public credit has 
been endangered by the gold or mon- 
etary policy. The facts seen to bear 
him out. Government bonds have 
sagged but slightly in spite of absence 
of support from government agencics 
The Treasury, the member banks, and 
the Federal Reserve system together 

urchased in the aggregate $29 mil- 
one of government bonds during the 


week under review. While in no way 
underestimating the ~— that such 
purchases give to the bond market, it 
can hardly be claimed that the firmness 
of government bonds is the conse- 
quence of these relatively small acquisi- 
tions. The Dec. 20 Treasury bills of 
$100 millions were bid in at an average 
discount rate of about 0.749%, which is 
considerable higher than recent Treas- 
ury tenders. 

Treasury figures showed a deficit of 
$908 millions on Dec. 15 compared 
with $1,581 millions a year ago. While 
the Treasury was still in much more 
favorable position than during the cor- 
responding period last year, it is now 
running into debt at a more rapid rate 
than last month. On Nov. 21 the 
deficit was $657 millions against 
$1,121 millions on the comparable 
1932 date. Then the Treasury was 
running into the red only half as fast 
as last year; now it is going in at the 
rate of three-fifths as fast. Receipts up 
to Dec. 15 were $1,309 millions, or- 
dinary expenditures were $1,308 mil- 
lions, and emergency ones totaled $909 
millions. 

One important gain that must not be 
overlooked is the fact that the country's 
banking mechanism as a whole is pre- 
pared for the beginning on Jan. 1 of 
the temporary deposit insurance provi- 


sion of the Glass-Steagal| 
banks not affiliated with 
Reserve system which had 
membership in the tempor 
the Federal Deposit Insura 
the close of the business day 
have been examined as to t 
cations. Since that day 
member banks have made 
for membership, making the 
ber of applications 
are available to show the , 
have been accepted, but the 
cannot be very large when ¢ 
continuing to buy stocks in | 
giving support to banking 
On Jan. 1, these banks 
all deposits up to $2,500. B 
expect to become members of 
porary insurance fund Jan 
structed to send to the Feder 
Insurance Corp. by Dec. 21 | 
assessment due from them as 
The assessment is figured 
insurable deposits as of De 
Total bankers’ acceptances 


37 427 
20 


ing at the end of November s! 


increase of $21.4 millions, 

new high of $758 millions 
The gain in October was § 
lions, in September $21.1 mi 
making an increase of $64 

bankers’ bills during the last 
The gain in bankers’ accept 


plains why the Federal Reser 


have turned from the purchas« 
to the purchase of bills. 
However, the total figur 


important changes that are tal 


in the quality of acceptan 
Acceptances based on good 
between foreign countries ré 


drop of $15 millions, reducing 
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STOCKS DAY BY DAY 
Daily Price Index of 90 Stocks 
(Standard Statistics Company) 
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pILEMMA OF CAPITAL MARKETS: 


vated the securing of new corporate capital in 1932. 
rities Act for blocking a revival this year. 
ng 3 spital was obtained in the first 11 months of 1933 compared with $315 millions 


Business Weck 


Depressed bond and stock markets pre- 


Bankers blame the Secu- 
Only $145 millions of new private 


in 1932; $1,696 millions in 1931. No new foreign issues were floated here this year. 


$179.7 millions against $234 mil- 
ns at this time last year. While this 
ws that the ambition of New York 
inkers to make the dollar an instru- 
ent of foreign trade superior to the 
sterling is receiving a decided 
tback, the increase in total acceptances 
iso shows a very satisfactory expansion 
the use of acceptances in domestic 
tions, the consequence of ex- 
ling industrial activity. 
The condition statement of weckly 
orting member banks in 90 leading 
s is disappointing. Loans have 
gin dropped $81 millions and are 
now $303 millions below the corre- 
ponding period last year. As already 
sated, the member banks have pur- 
chased $12 millions of U. S. govern- 
securities, but have disposed of 
$67 millions of other securities. The 
two types of Federal Reserve media 


ave increased less than $4 millions. 


transac 


. Stocks 


‘GNS multiply that the stock market 
‘ going into its usual year-end decline. 
The sharp recession of this week was, 
seasonal. Heavy year-end tax 
accounts for some of the de- 
une. However, it was obviously aug- 
ented by a bearish movement which 
xems to have anticipated the break. 
Incidentally, it seems clear that the 
taement on short interest given by the 
stock Exchange at the end of the 
month is no indication of the short in- 
terest held during the month. Those 
who have been cogitating over the news 


ine 





fort 

n irt 
r , 

Mung 
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that the Nov. 29 short interest of 793,- 
000 shares was only 14,000 shares 
higher than the October figure, which 
was the lowest recorded since the Ex- 
change began publishing short interest 
data in the spring of 1931, think it not 
improbable that the bears have devel- 
oped a technique of disposing of short 
interests for show window purposes. 
Unwelcome as the decline is at this 
time when the recovery program needs 
nore support, it is not as steep as the 
seasonal drops of ‘31, 30 and ‘29 
Chart readers who emphasize the point 
contend that, if the stock market holds 
up well during the last quarter of the 
year, this augurs well for the new year. 
More trouble seems to be in the air 
for Wall Street. Atlas Tack advanced 
from 14 about 10 months ago to 34}, 
and then broke suddenly 20 points in 2 
days. Results: An investigation by the 
Stock Exchange and the Attorney- 
General on the trail. Later, similar 
breaks in Union Bag & Paper brought 
an announcement that the Exchange was 
scrutinizing the trading in shares of sev- 
eral sources. With Congress already 
sharpening its ax for the Street, new 
embarrassments are not going to help. 


Bonds 


THE bond market has been a mixed 
affair. Government bonds have tended 
to sag, though around midweek they are 
still 50 points higher than at their low 
in the second week of December. More 
disturbing has been the sudden drop in 
the railroads, probably the consequence 


of a most unfavorable October earnings 


statement for Class I roads. October 
net earnings of these carriers ran $7 


millions less than in October last y 
It will be recalled that u lune t 


was a gain of $47 millions, in July a 
gain of $54 millions, in August a dr 
of $33 millions, and in September a 


drop of $11 millions as compar 
the corresponding 
The shrinkage, therefore, is not as larg: 


as in the immediately preceding months 


months last year 


Moreover, the summary conceals the fact 
that some 17 roads had an earnings in 
crease for the month of October totaling 
$3.7 millions. 

Another bond group that faltered was 
that of the utilities. On the other hand, 
industrial bonds remained strong 
foreign bonds have turned up sharply 
Probably foreign bondholders are pin 
ning considerable hope on the final 
organization of the Forcign Bondholders 
Protective Council authorized under the 
Federal Securities Act 

The Protective Council is really a 
private organization, purposely madk 
in order not to embarrass the State Dx 
partment Subcommittees | ] 


and 


SO, 


will deal 
with individual defaulted issues of for 
eign governments, states, and munici 
palities, but not with foreign « ora 
tion bonds in default. In the light of 
recent experience, not too much is to be 
expected from the Protective Council 
It may promptly take up the Brazilian 
and German but 
conditions are not auspicious for favor 
able settlement of the general situation 
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Commodities 
THE housewife has been getting a break 
at the expense of the farmer. Food 


products, mostly meats, have registered 
a sharp price decline for the week, and 


harassed livestock producers have been 
subjected to a new sharp drop in beef, 
hogs, and dairy products. Wheat is 


sagging but cotton remains compara- 
tively firm. 

Cotton farmers are  additiona 
blessed by the fact that options on ap 
proximately 2.4 million bales of gov 
ern:nent-held cotton have been released 
to them at 6¢ a pound in payment of 
benefits in the crop-reduction program 
The farmers may cither take the cotton 
or receive the difference between 6¢ and 
the present market price. The release 
of this cotton has not, as yet, disturbed 
cotton prices. 

Silver is still strong but wholly « 
pendent on the political course of this 
and other governments. Its 
position is weak with imports and pro 
duction increasing. 

The statistical trend in copper, which 
showed substantial reduction of stocks 
all summer long, has now been reversed 
and prices have softened. 
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1933—A Date 
In History 


WITH a little wreath of holly in the corner as 
the final detail, the picture of 1933 now is com- 
plete. We still stand within its frame, our eyes 
too close to the canvas to get perspective. It 
is certain no one of us sees it whole, or in true 
proportion. But we can sense from the bold out- 
lines and the vivid contrast of black shadow and 
scattered highlights that it is a work that will 
be long remembered. We can suspect, too, that 
it will profoundly influence the pattern of the 
years to follow. 

What a year! Within the twelve-month, the 
stream of American business shriveled to its all- 
time low water mark. Indeed, for one agoniz- 
ing interval, one of its most important tribu- 
taries ceased to flow at all. America learned a 
new and grimly ironical use of the word “holi- 
day.” 

Then, under energetic leadership and with a 
war-time spirit of unity in Congress and the na- 
tion, revival began. We are still deep in eco- 
nomic depression, God knows, but the worst is 
behind us. Business has made good progress 
since the dark days of early spring, and best of 
all, it faces the New Year with a spirit of hope 
and of fight. 

During the year ahead, there will be 52 op- 
portunities for us, and for you, to be skeptical 
and analytical. There will be 52 weeks in which 
to question the wisdom of policies, criticize the 
clumsiness of tactics, point out the shortcom- 
ings of men, and offer our superior brand of 
advice. This once, infected a little with the 
spirit of the season, let us talk of high purpose 
and common ideals. 

This has been a year of daring experiments 
and bold innovations. It has seemed a patch- 


work, bewilderingly complex, often 
tory, much of it improvised. But i: 
beginnings of a design. 

Two things are in the mind of Am , 
is that unbridled rapacity must hen ) 
held in check; greed cannot longer | 
full play in our economic life. There 
traffic laws when ox carts plied the 
the automobile had to be regulated 
untrarmmeled individualism was tole: 
simpler day, but given the modern al 
machine ond the modern bank-mone, ti 
drive, it is intolerable. The wreck tox 
many, too costly, too lethal. 

The second is that there can be no rea! pros 
perity for all of us so long as any lar 
among us does not share in it. 

These are not new ideas, but it is a new thing 
to have them generally accepted. They are the 
basic ideas behind NRA, which attempts ¢ 
make decent rules for competition, and 
mum standards of hours and wages in industry 
The agricultural recovery program is trying ti 
improve the economic position of a hu pro 
portion of our population which for years has 


had the worst end of things. The Securities Act 
aims at the unscrupulous financial pirat lhe 
banking laws seek to protect the public, and the 


banks themselves, from the incompete 
the ruthless. And so on through the innovat 
of 1933. 

The specific measures taken may be full o! 
blunders. Some of them may fail completely 
Probably none of them will succeed perfectly 
few of man’s efforts in this world do. 

But the significance of 1933 is that it was the 
year in which we began seriously to try to Do 
Something About It. 

And we wish you a Happy New Year 
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